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You may know us by one of 
several names, or you may 
not know us at all. WeVe 
involved in natural gas and 
petroleum pipelines, energy 
services, communications 
technology, fiber-optic and 
satellite broadcast services. 

In all of these areas, weVe 
set industry standards for 
performance, reliability and 
integrity. Our recent growth 
has expanded our operations 


to all 50 states and across 
the globe, and we continue 
to reach new heights of 
innovation and service. 

Each year, we provide 
countless volunteer hours 
and millions of dollars to 
the United Way and other 
charitable organizations in 
our communities. 

So no matter how you've 
known us in the past, from 
now on think of us simply 
as Williams. 


Energy ■ Contmunications - Leadership 


N Y S E ; W M B 


www.iwc.com 
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We all share in the good things of the 
forest. The rich soil, green trees, clean 
water and bountiful wildlife. 

And at Weyerhaeuser, our Forestry 
Resource Goals help us renew these 
benefits forever. 

As we grow and harvest trees for useful 
wood, pulp and paper products, 
we nurture the soil and guard against 
erosion. 


We replant our lands promptly after 
harvest, so at all times 97 percent of 
our forestlands are growing trees for 
the future. 

And all the while, we 
improve our lands and 
work to sustain their beauty. 

We do all this fo ensure an 
endless bounty from our forests, for our 
children and yours. 




We protect the streams 
that flow through 
our forests and 
the animals that 
- make them 
their home. 


Today. Tomorrow. Forever. 

A Weyerhaeuser 


Caring for the forest and all it provides. 
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galleries hold 


I comer of 
ne brush with 
er in Tblsa, one 
t beautiful — and 


world-class musmns and quaint 
[fial treasures for every taste and interest, 
the breathtaking works of Thomas Moran and J.M.W. 
ual exhibitions in early 1998 at Gilcrease and 
ok Museums. 

ek the unique at Tulsa's specialty shops, boutiques, upscale 


oppinq centers, meqa-malts, and downs of exciting nooks and 
crannies where antiques and treasures await your discovery. 

Let yourself qo at family amusement and water parks, 
children’s museums, and the awe-inspirinq Tulsa Zoo. Brinq 
your team spirit to crowd pleasinq colleqe and prolessional 
sports events. 

Enjoy concerts, theater, symphony, ballet, and opera - 
an absorbinq distraction for every passion. 

For information on Tulsa’s must-see attractions and events. 


Bnishes With 
Greatness 


tali 80 0 558-3311. 



Tulsa (onv^lion and Visitors Bureau 
6l6SJoslon/lvft-Tulsa.0K7M19 


wwwioirrisTn.lulsacharnbprroni 
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Philbrook museums, at last join forces and bring 
the much -hyped Moran and Turner exhibits 
stateside. By Michael 
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Lauren Danielle I403 w. aeveland 

(405) 282-4230 

Enjoy nn unforgettabk 
e^xpcricncc - hUto[^\ 
romance and gTadoiiiK 
«r%'ice await you in 
this Victorian manaion- 
Imth^ hot tubs^ 
and many extras- 


Byrd House 3i5 N- Mapie 

t ^ {405) 282-72 1 1 

1-888-345-BYRD 

^ ^ E 

r-^ 1905 Dutch Viclnrian 

home. Private lmth«. 

Hi ^1 P fl gourmet breakfast 

I M |B I - jB j r on-site massages. 

HT^ tI "HB RAtes; S50-S9Q. 



Railroad House 3 1 6 w, viks 
(406) 2824827 
A restored 1904 
twD'Stoiy in historic 
dowfiiown Guthrie, 
^rhree rooms and cottage 
with jaciiii^iii full breiik- 
fast. Groups welcome. 
Rates:S79-Sn9. 



Rosewood Manor 401 E. Cleveland 
(405) 282^31 

The Tim stone and 
brick house built in 
Oklahoma Territotj^ 
Completed in 1895, 
It is listed on the 
NatiemaJ Register of 
Historic Places. 


Sandstone Cottage JS04 s. Division 

[ <405) 260-2887 

Conveniently located 
near historic downtown 
Guthrie, the private 
upstairs suite in 1940s 
decor sleeps four. 

Lots of 'little extras/ 
Rates: S95-S125. 




Savannah Rose 


123 S. Capitol 
(405> 282-7497 
This 1904 Colonkl 
Revival Christian 
home with Victorian 
'^-T offers three guest 
Savannah 
the Swan* 
will open this faJh 


Seely House 70l E ALansur 



(405) 282-8889 
Enjoy our 1893 

C-lassical Reiivol home 
or our Kon^mioon 
Cottage with fireplace 
and jacuzxi. Queen-siJie 
beds, private baths- 
Rates; $75-$ 125. 



Stone 


Inn 


1016 W. Warner 
{40S> 282-0012 
Carriage rides, antique 
tubs, midnight snacks, 
murder m\*5terics, hot 
tubs, theatre tickets, 
breakfast in room. 

w'e do it all! 



Victorian Garden 324 s. Broad 
(405) 282-821 1 

Enjoy a secluded getaway 
near the heart of historic 
Guthrie. Private baths, 
full gourmet breakfast, 
honeymoon suite with 
jacuzzi and fireplace. 

Rates: S79-S1 19. 


Victorian Rose 415 E. Cle^'eland 



(405) 282-3928 

Queen Anne-s^de 
Christian home 
teatures private baths, 
guest rooms, queen 
beds, antiques, 
gourmet breakfast. 
Rates: S59-S89, 


The Bed & Breakfast Association of Guthrie, Oklahoma 

All rooms smoke-free • Packages and gift certificates available 
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*That's the view that brought me to Tuba>” says 
contributing editor Michael Wallis about the sweeping 
Vista Room at the Gilcrease Museum of Art, Wallis, a 
native of Missouri, moved to Oklahoma in 1982 and has 
since become one of the state’s leading chroniclers and 
biographers. An authority on Route 66 and a three- time 
Pulitzer nominee, he has also written about Frank 
Phillips, Wilma Mankiller, and Pretty Boy Floyd. Wallis, 
author of this issue’s cover story on the Gilcrease and 
Philbrook museums, lives in Tulsa. 


Coming from a man who says, “Weather is my life. 1 
don’t have any hobbies— I just love weather,” Gary 
England was the obvious choice for this issue’s winter 
portfolio on ice. Since graduating from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1965, England has authored four books, 
appeared in a Steven Spielberg blockbuster ( rwister), and 
developed the first-ever commercial Doppler radar. This 
year Gary celebrated his 25th anniversary with KWTV- 
Channel 9 in Oklahoma City and received a regional 
Emmy for Best Weather Anchor. 




Oklahoma’s Premier 
German Cuisine 

— Est. 1976 — 

Recipient of the 
Wine Spectator A\md of 
Excellence Since 1986 

Choctaw, OK 
15920 SE29th 
405/390-8647 

(3 miles North and J mite East of 
N40 & Choctaw Road) 

Open Tues-Sat 
1 lam- 2pm & 5pm-9pm 
Reservations accepted 

On the World Wide Web: 
h Up:// WWW, telepath . com /oldgcrm n 


Her byline doesn’t 
appear in the magazine 
except on the masthead 
but copy chief Steffie 
Corcoran adds to 
Oklahoma Today what 
all editors hope to 
achieve in the course of 
their work: the invisible 
hand of grammatical 
expertise. Congratulations are in order for 
Corcoran, an English teacher in the Mid-Del public 
school system, as she was one of only 13 statewide 
authors selected for OK Besty a collection of short 
fiction published in December by Full Circle 
Bookstore and Individual Artists of Oklahoma. 



Writer Scott Fitzgerald and photographer Jim 
Nay make their first appearance in Oklahoma 
Today with a profile on Port Lugano, Enid’s 
gourmet bistro. Fitzgerald, a newspaperman and 
native of El Paso, Texas, is a general assignment 
reporter for the Enid News & Eagle. Nay, whose 
work has appeared in T/me, Smithsoniany and 
Sports llhistratedy is commercial and editorial 
photographer in Enid. 


Known for his 
nationally recognized 
photography, David 
Fitzgerald has been 
contributing to Okla- 
homa Today for 27 years. 
His newest book, 
Oklahoma CrossroadSy 
will appear in book- 
stores in March 1998. 




Experience one of the most unique 
boutiques rn Oklahoma. You1l find old 
world shopping, extraordinary gift 
items, and beautiful one-ofa-kirtd 
clothing in a quaint, historical setting. 
Take a carriage ride or relax for high 
tea indoors or in the Rose Garden 
Experience the Ivy Cottage. 


^vy Coiiaq^ 

Wjne^ 


622 SW "D" Avenue 
Lawton, OK 7350 1* 580-248-8768 
www.i vy-cottage .com 
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Fourteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching; 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 
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Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St, 

Suite 100 
OKC, OK 73 103 
405-232-0303 

I COMPREHENSIVE! 


n 
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Inter-Tribal Designs 

Come by for that unique N alive 
American item. Wc carry Native 
American -made jewelry, including 
Oklahoma's largest selection of 
Concho Beks, Kachinas by 
Oklahoma's Johnny Burgess, and 
one-of-a-kind Christnuis ornaments. 
Share the season with a gift of 
Native American culture. 




1501-03 N. Portland 
Oklahoma City. OK 7.3107 
(405) 943-7935 800-94.3-7935 
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The Future is Now 



T hey only occur maybe once every hundred or so years> but inevitably every 
society undergoes vast cultural shifts, often determined by social climates, 
technological advances, maybe even a plague. We give these shifts a variety 
of names — the Industrial Revolution, the Information Age, the Renaissance— and 
we eventually abide by the changes they impose (sometimes kicking and scream- 
ing) because we really have no choice to do otherwise. Now it seems a phrase— 
whose definition has always been somewhat elusive to me — may be exactly fitting 
for this era: post-modern, 

Herbert Muscharnp, architecture critic for The New York Tirnes^ wrote recently 
about the spectacular achievement of Frank Gehry in creating his futuristic 
structure known among art patrons simply as Bilbao. It is the New York 
Guggenheim^s European representative in the industrial city of Bilbao, located in 
the Basque region of Spain. Created to planet-ize the museum’s presence, the $100 
million, steel-clad titanium museum serves metaphorically as'fthe transformation 
of the industrial metropolis into the post-in- 
dustrial urban center.” In other words, be- |' 
cause factory work has been farmed out to 
developing nations, American cities must 
replace the remaining void with creators (or 
in former labor secretary Robert Reich's ter- 
minology, “symbolic analysts,"") Asa nation, 
we then rise to the next level and become su- 
premely cultured. 

Which is precisely what’s happening in 
Oklahoma, I gave Michael Wallis" piece, '"The 
Gilcrease and Phiibrook Come of Age'" that 
headline for no particular reason except that 
my art director told me it was due that after- 
noon. But in retrospect, 1 was unwittingly 
accurate because the museums are, right 
along with the world at large, entering a new 
era. They are Oklahoma’s finest cultural “ar- 
chives,” serving not merely as a hangout for 
an idle Sunday afternoon, but defining inteh 
lectually just who we are and where we are 
going as Okiahomans. As museumgoers, we 
become more receptive to ideas because our 
heads are cleared from the Industrial Revolution, Yes, Information Age is an accu- 
rate label for our times but “post-modern” suggests more analysis. 

As for me— new editor of Oklahotmi Today— I still have unopened boxes scat- 
tered throughout my apartment* and last night, after a month of living here, I fi- 
nally lit the back right burner on my stove (the refrigerator is stuffed with boxes 
from ihe local Vietnamese restaurant). Originally from Enid but most recently a 
resident of New York City* iVe now joined the award- winning team pictured here 
that puts together this great magazine every other month. {Some of you may re- 
member my late grandmother, Louise Rucks, longtime Hound Hill columnist for 
the Daily Oklahomath) Keen readers will notice subtle changes over the next sev- 
eral months, starting this issue with a new contributors column and a revamped 
calendar. We hope you enjoy the changes; we think they make for an enhanced read 
and better layout. Happy New Year. — Louisa McCune 


7/jc Oklahoma Today Stuff: /. Brian 
Brown 2, Kelly Johnson 3, Jane Leonard 
4. Nanc}' Woodard 5. Louisa McCune 
6. Joan Henderson 7, Lisa Breckenridge 
8. Kelly Crow 9. Becky Isaac W. Gina 
Stanle}^ / L Roger Johnson 12. Aimh* 
Dow^ns 

13. Melanie 
Mayberry' 

14. Colleen 
McIntyre 

15. Pam 
Poston 
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Gas Industry 




OKLAHOMA INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 

3555 N.W. 58th St, Suite 400 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112 
Telephone: 405-942-2334 
Fast: 405^942-4636 
Toll Free: 800-838-6472 
www.oipa*com 
e-mail: info@oipa.com 


" Oklahoma Black Gold" i$ 
permanar>tly mounted 
above the entrance to the 
Senate chamber in the 
Great Rotunda of the State 
CapitoL The mural, by Jeff 
Dodd, commemorates the 
100th anniversary of the 
Oklahoma JlijMu stry , 



WESTERN HISTORy OOLLECTIONS/OU 



George Mopope wrapped his braids 
in otter fur. 

FINE DETAILS 


1 don^i want to distract from Kristina 
Southwell and John Lovett’s fine essay on 
Annette Hume {May-Jime 1 997), but in 
the photo of George and Etta Mopope on 
page 33, George is not wearing buffalo 
fur on his braids (as the caption indi- 
cates); he’s wearing otter wraps— dearly 
indicated by the texture and color of the 
fur, by the very visible otter tails hanging 
from each wrap, and by the fact that no 
Southern Plains men, to my knowledge, 
wrapped their hair in buffalo fur, 

Clyde Ellis, Ph,D. 

Asst Professor of History 
Elon College, North Carolina 

According to Rosemary EUison, Chief 
Curator of the Southern Flaim Indian Mu- 
seutn in Anadarko, you ^ re absolutely cor- 
rect. EUison, an expert on Southern Plains 
Indian culture, says, "'The men were very 
proud of their hair. ” Using otter wraps was 


a statement of pride because the fur was so 
fine and smooth, ?wt rough and coarse like 
the fur of a bujfalo hide. 

THOSE ANNOYING LABELS 

As a recent subscriber to your maga- 
zine, let me begin by commending you 
for a job well-done, I enjoy reading this 
magazine with its photography and won- 
derful articles. But with the beautiful 
photo on the cover, why in the world do 
you feel it is necessary to place a mailing 
label on the front? It is not even a label 
that will peel cleanly. 

Is there any way you could remedy this 
practice? I would be grateful, and Tm 
sure other subscribers would be too. 
Thank you for listening. 

Doreene Lowrey 
Stillwater 

We talked to Melanie Mayberry, our cir- 
culation manager, and consensus has It 
that the current way is the best way. Sorry 
to disappoint. 

OILISM 

On behalf of Oklahoma’s oil and gas 
industry, J want to thank you for the 
July-August issue entitled ''A Century of 
Oil.” The industry is proud to have been 
the 1 00-year provider of Oklahoma’s 
economic foundation. Your tribute to 
the industry leaders — past, present, and 
future — who have helped build Okla- 
homa provides the kind of energy educa- 
tion to Oklahoma’s citizens so necessary 
in understanding Oklahoma’s premier 
industry. 

Technology and en erg)' education will 
propel Oklahomans oil and gas producers 
toward their bicentennial. Your recogni- 
tion of our rich heritage and the 60,000 
Oklahomans who make their living pro- 
ducing oil and gas for America is much 
appreciated, 

Carl Michael Smith 
Office of the Secretary of Energy 
State of Oklahoma 

A NEW LOOK 

I just received the new issue and am 
enjoying the Sacred Heart Mission story. 
The article paints in beautiful color a for- 


merly sketchy idea I had of that mission, 
"Strange" and "spooky" were the best 
words describing everything I had heard 
as a child. How differently 1 see it now! 
Seeing that mission in the context of 
history — It all makes sense. 

Norma L, Thomas 
Edmond 

BLOODY HOMESICK 

Although I have lived in the UK most 
of my life, I still feel the call of my home 
state and appreciate your magazine for 
keeping the call strong. I had no plans to 
return, but since receiving a gift sub- 
scription, the magazine has whetted my 
appetite, and now 1 look forward to 
bringing my children to see where Pop 
was born, 

David Lister 
England 

MEMORIES OF KRESS 

1 was excited to find Jim Sweeney's ar- 
ticle on Kress Dime Stores in the Novem- 
ber - Dec e mb e r i ssue o f Oklah o rna Today 
and couldn't wait to come to the part 
about Enid’s wonderful one! But alas! 
Not a word! 

Although I’m unable to determine the 
exact date it was built, I do have a post 
card showing our Kress building, with a 
circus poster on the wall of the next 
building dated Thursday, January 7, Enid 
Public Library tells me that that combi- 
nation of dates occurred in 1 909, so we 
know it was there at least by that time. A 
search of early Enid city directories 
turned up S.H, Kress & Co,, 5 and 10 
Cent Store, in 1910 and lists it every year 
thereafter until 1972, when Dollar Gen- 
eral Store became the tenant at 1 29 W est 
Maine. 

In the early 1 980s plans were made to 
tear out all the buildings (including the 
Kress building) on the south side of the 
Enid square and build a conference cen- 
ter of modern design* This effort met 
with considerable resistance and resulted 
in a compromise. The Kress building and 
one other of the same approximate age 
were incorporated into the design of the 
new building* A great deal of skill was 
used in the restoration of these buildings 
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and the important architectural elements 
were preserved, including the curved 
glass windows, the pressed metal ceilings, 
and even the gold "Kress" sign. 

We in Enid are happy that we are able 
to save these landmark buildings and that 
they are being used and enjoyed by so 
many people. 


Ruth W* Freeman 
Enid 

In 1942, my sister worked at Kress in 
Lawton on the south side of C Avenue 
between 3rd & 4th. There is no mention 
of there ever having been one in Lawton. 
J doiiT know when it closed or was torn 
down, but a lot of good things were sold 
in that store. I remember buying my first 
bra there for 19 cents. 

Theresa D. Reeping 
Washington, DC 


ALIVE AND WELL IN KENTON 

Your November- December issue was of 
particular interest, because of the historic 
picture taken of Truman Tucker, circa 
1 907, that appeared on the cover and the 
1909 photo inside the issue. 

Last June my husband and 1, with an- 
other couple, visited Kenton and were 
given a very interesting tour of the area by 
none other than Truman Tucker and his 
wife. Mr. Tucker is now in his nineties 
and should be considered a state treasure, 
given his reservoir of regional knowledge, 

Carolyn Tharp 
Norman 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and 
must be signed. Send them to: Oklahoma 
Today, Attn. Editon P^O. Box 53384, Okla- 
homa City, OK 73152. Address electronic 
mail to letters^oklahQmatodayxom. 
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4b?4] 

469S 

i. Total 

Perarnt PardandJor Rn|UHl«l 
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4S(HD 

Circulaiiuii 

96% 
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Fublicallnn required. Will be printed jn ihc Un-Feb "9S issue of this 
puhlicalinn. 

1 7, ^igneture and Tide of Puhlbher— loan Heudersem. 

Piter September 50, 1997 


oWOOL-AROCo 


ti What do Thomas Moran and O.E. 
Beminghaus have in common? Their paintings 
are featured at Woolaroc. 

Pebruaiy 10 - September 7, Woolaroc pre- 
sents an inspiring exhibit of the enduring spirit 
of the Western landscape, as seen through the 
eyes and imaginatiofi of 14 notable artists. 

Woolaroc is proud to be part of the 1998 
statewide landscape exhibition, Okblkmia 
Comm: Vuiiory of the Land, inspired by First Lady 
Cathy Keating, in conjunction with the 
Oklahoma Arts Council, Oklahoma Department 
of Tourism and Recreatiop, State Department of 
Education and others. 

G ranaeur or the ^^est. 

For more information on Woolaroc s 
"Grandeur of the West" featured art exhibit, 
m ^ Thoayh* M&fm plcase Call 918-536-0307 

^ - ■ i 
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BISCUITS, BEANS, & 
BUCKAROOS 

Everything from the blue-and-vvhite 
speckled enamelware down to the baked 
beans in the iron pot is meticulously 
car\ ed from basswood ( the cookware’s 
wire handles and chuck wagon’s cloth 
cover are the exceptions). For the sake 
of authenticity* the cowboy baker has 
flour on his boots (in this case chalk did 
the trick), and there are canvas bedrolls 
in the wagon. This piece, $1,275. 


Whether it's a chuck 
wagon or saloon, 
Lynn Doughty has a 
habit of populating 
his creations. 


SALLY REDBIRD, 
LITTLE WOLF, & 
CHARLIE TWO- 
MOONS 

Where does the inspira- 
tion come from? ‘T’ll tell 
you, a lot of the faces 
come from me just sitting 
and grinning in the 
mirror,” Lynn Doughty 
says. And the names? 
They're just rh\^hmical 
creations. Sally Redbird 
& Little Wolf, $225. 
Charlie Two-Moons, 

SI 95. 
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TOP HAND 

Long imrigued bv the 
Old West, ifs no wonder 
Doughty’s first carving 
was of a cowboy. This 
cowboy, $ 1 95. 


EUREKA 



This '49er prospec- 
tor appeared on the 
cover of Chip Chats, 
the magazine of the 
National Wood 
Cancers Association. 
I'his piece is in Lynn 
Dooghty*s personal 
collection. 




SOAPY GETS A SIP 

Unlike other caricature carvers, 
Doughty's only obsession is the Old 
West-cowboys, Indians, gold diggers, 
stagecoache.s, and critters (no hillbillies 
here). This piece, $430, 


CHICO 

In Leningrad™now St. Petersburg — 
Doughty carved his first rendition of Chico 
for former U.S, Ambassador Cresencio 
'‘Chico'* Arcos, He and Arcos ivere State 
Department colleagues while posted in the 
Soviet Union in the bte 1970s. Chico, $195. 


COWBOY DUOS 

These boots, spurs and all, 
may be less expensive than 
most of Dough r>"'s carvings, 
but theyTe equally popular. 
‘Tm having one bronze pair 
of boots made just to say iVe 
got a bronze,” he boasts. A 
pair of boots, $75, 



MEET THE m 

Lynn Doughty 

First, he builds the pedestal or wagon, 
then he inhabits it with Old West 
characters and memorabilia, “If you 
walked into my shop down the hill here, 
there's partially finished log cabins, 
partially finished wagons and stagecoaches 
sitting all over the place,” says 54-year-old 
Lynn Doughty, the son of a carpenter. 

Though he began carving figures more 
than 20 years ago, he first learned to 
whittle with his pocketknife during his 
days as a Boy Scout in Tulsa. "My two 
older brothers and myself used to fight 
over the monthly issue of Bay's Life when 
it came out because they always had the 
new neckerchief slide of the month,” he 
recalls. “We'd fight to see who could grab 
the issue and carve the thing first.” 

Now retired from the State Department 
after living overseas with his family for 
almost 30 years in South Africa, New 
Zealand, Lebanon, and Chile, Doughty's a 
full-time caricature carver in Jay. Last 
summer he took home seven awards from 
the International Woodcarvers Congress 
in Iowa, ranking third overall among 100 
caricature carvers there. 

With his love for anything western 
(Doughty himself is a longtime admirer of 
Frederic Remington and Charles Russell) 
and an interest in old cartoons, carving 
caricatures is a natural. But it's the 
painstaking detail— Chico's glinting gold 
tooth or Charlie Two-Moons' carved 
feathers— that gives Doughty’s work its 
unmistakable signature (he even goes to 
the trouble to make painted blue jeans 
look worn and chuck wagons traveled). 

"When people ask me if Til do a certain 
piece, I say, ‘I'll do it if I want to do it, the 
way I want to do it, and when I want to do 
it,* ” he says, taking anywhere from two 
days to three months to complete each. “1 
do it when the urge strikes me.” — N,W. 

Lynn Doughty's woodcamngs fetch between 
$50 and $U500 and are civailabk only at The 
Old Homestead in Grove. (91S) 786-8668. 
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GRAB THE SCOTCH AND 
TOSS THE HAGGIS 



W hy, you might ask, would Scots 
gather in Oklahoma? A quick 
browse through an Oklahoma 
map reveals the answer — counties with 
names like McIntosh, Johnston, and Grant, 
and towns called Fletcher, Dewey, or a 
dozen other names of Scottish origin. In 
addition, Tulsa is the only city outside the 
British Commonwealth that can claim a 
tartan of its own registered by the 
King of Arms ( Lord Lyon himself 
approved the Tulsa tartan — 
plaids by which clans are 
identified. And this tartan’s 
colors befit Oklahoma — red 
for the red man, green for 
green country, and black for the 
state’s oil.) 

Scottish clans across the state celebrate year- 
round. In January, Tulsa and Oklahoma City 
host suppers to commemorate Scottish poet 
Robert Burns with recitations of Burns’ mu- 
sical poetry and the traditional serving of 
haggis. ( For the uninitiated, haggis is a dish in 
which the heart, liver, and lights of a sheep are 
packed along with some oats and a little on- 
ion, salt, and pepper into a sheep’s stomach 
and cooked.) 

The invention of the haggis must surely 
have coincided with the invention of Scotch 
whiskey. It’s hard to say, though, whether 
the Scotch is needed more for the anticipa- 
tion of the dish, or to survive sampling i 
As a part of this famous tradition, the ha 
is ‘‘piped in” with great ceremony, a 
Burns himself said of the man who ' 
of this fabled dish, “The trembling 
sounds his tread!” 

Whether it’s suppers hon 
mances of Highland dance 
tivities play a large role in uniting Scots and their de- 
scendants as well as in preserving Scottish tradition. 
With more than 10,000 people at the Oklahoma Scot- 
tish Games and Gathering in Tulsa this past fall (the 
Midwest City games are held in March), the event has 

Drum major Brian McBrayer 


grown in the hearts of many devotees as the gala event of 
the year in northeastern Oklahoma. 

Spectators watch as kilted athletes toss 1 20-pound, eigh- 
teen-foot lengths of telephone pole into the air, end over 
end. The caber toss, the signature event of Scottish ath- 
letics, evolved from ancient tests of strength into a for- 
mal sport. In this competition, the caber (or pole to the 
non-Gaelic) must be picked up, steadied and balanced, 
and then thrown. Other events include the stone throw, 
hammer toss, and sheaf toss (one that has obvious roots 
in farming chores — contestants use a pitchfork to toss a 
burlap bag of hay over a bar). And then 
there’s the haggis toss for the lassies — the 
weight of a strong man’s meal is thrown 
the width of a good wide river. 

The Scots have always possessed the 
gift of preserving their own past, 
whether in spite of or inspired by his- 
tory (such as after the rising of the clans 
in 1745 to put Bonnie Prince Charlie 
on the English throne). After the clans* 
early successes in battle, they were 
caught hungry, tired, and on bad 
ground at Culloden Moor in 1746 
and massacred. It was then that the 
English imposed what was called the 
Ban of Proscription, which lasted 
into the next century and outlawed 
the playing of pipes, the wearing of 
traditional dress, and even the ath- 
letic games of the Highlanders. It 
was also during this period when 
many Scots found their way to 
America, with little to comfort 
them but the pride of Scotland. 
In 1836, the Highland Society of 
New York held Scottish games 
in New Jersey at about the same 
time and place baseball was in- 
troduced. Although you will 
find no box scores in the 
newspapers for Highland 
games, they have sundved and flourished, and 
in some cities in the United States the games 
have been held for more than 100 years. 

At the games, tents for the various clans ring the 
area, and everyone is encouraged to visit them in 
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search of their own Scottish ties. If you find your name and 
affiliate yourself with a dan, a tailor is on hand to measure you 
for the proper tartan kilt* 

A common theme among artists of sentiment in the 19th 
century was the depiction of the homesick immigrant, gazing 
from some industrial vantage and thinking of the green and 
goodness of a home left forever behind* It's easy to see that this 
star lust for the simple home of the past is still within many a 
heart, and it is said you can see more kilts and hear more Scot- 
tish verse at the clan gatherings in the states than could be seen 
on any visit to Scotland. — ^Michael Vaught 

A Slipper celebrating Robert Burns Day is Jammry \7 in Oklahoma 
City at the India Shrine (open to Scots and non-Scots). Dressed In kilts 
and Prince Charlie jackets, guests toast the queen^ listen to Burns^ 
poems, and enjoy a Scottish potluck dinner (including haggis), (405) 
495-0892. 

The Scottish Club of Tulsa hosts a Burns Supper as well January 24 
at Freddie's Steakhouse in Sapulpa. The black- tie dinner boasts 30 
bagpipers and drummers. There's a single malt whiskey toast to the 
meat loaf- shaped haggis, a toast to Burns, and a toast to all the 
evening's lads and lassies. In tartan skirt, argyle socks^ and a velvet vest^ 
a traditional Scottish dancer perforins the Highland fling attd sword 
dance (a jig between the blades of swords). The evening ends with a 
group dance (there will be modern dancing as well as a few lessons in 
traditional Scottish country dancing). Far more information about the 
supper or the Scottish Games in September^ call (918) 622-4136. for a 
proper kilt fitting as well as equipment, call Ted Rankin at (918) 241- 
6399, 

for information about other Oklahoma City area Scottish events 
(including the Scottish Games and Gatherings March 20 and 21 at 
Regional Park in Midwest Ciiyjt or on how to investigate one's own 
Scottish ancestry and heritage, call (405) 737-3330. 



Crtnvds at the Scottish games 



A kilted sportsman 


THE KIT OF THE KILT 

Being properly dressed m the Highland 
style requires more than the purchase of a 
kilt (something of an investment at $400 to 
$700 a pop). Once you've estabMshed a 
family link, then select an appropriate 
tartan, either in a "dress'' pattern or in the 
more subdued "hunting" plaid* Accessories 
are a must, namely the sporran, a pouch 
which is worn suspended at the front 
(necessary because the kilt has no pockets). 
Sporrans can vary from the daywear patterns 
of leather to more stylish and formal 
materials such as marmot and mink. Add to 
your shopping list a belt and buckle, a chain 
for the sporran, high socks (or even hosel), 
and, of course, the Sgian Dubb, a small 
traditional dagger worn at the leg. Just 
remember, a kilt's first pleat should Ire flat 
with the other pleat and not "kick ahead." 
This will spare you many a public exposure. 

— M.V. 
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Tower Falls (del). Thomas Moran. 1872. water color on paper. 

Thomas moranIxhibition 

FEBRUARY 8-MAY 10 / 9-5 DAILY 


GILCREASE MUSEUM / 1400 CILCREASE MUSEUM RD / TULSAj.OK 
FOR TICKETS CALL 885.655,2278. BECOME A GILCREASE MEMBER AND RECEIVE FREE TICKETS. 


PAPA 
COMES TO 
TULSA 

A S literary giants go, Ernest 
Hemingway lived a life as dramatic 
and tragic as those he crafted on the 
written page. The man reveled in dan^ 
ger, passion, and adventure, yet he ulti- 
mately crumbled under the weight of 
alcoholism and committed suicide. 
Hemingway's character has fascinated 
readers and repelled some critics for 
years, and it is also the impetus behind 
veteran actor Ed Metzger's portrayal of 
Papa in the one-man show, 

Ott the Edge. 

‘^He's a very hard character to do,” 
Metzger said in an interview from his 
California home. “Here's this literary 
genius, but he's also bombastic, a wom- 
anizer, and a big- game hunter.” 

For the past eight years, Metzger has 
crisscrossed the country performing a 
show he co-wrote that is based loosely 
on the last two years of Hemingway's 
turbulent life. The 54-year-oId Broad- 
way actor and film star performed his 
Eifisteifj: The Tract iad Boheniiaii to a 
sold-out crowd at the Tulsa Performing 
Arts Center eight years ago and again 
performs there for Oklahomans in 
January. 

The two-act play about Hemingway 
begins in 1959, as he is preparing to 
leave a Fidel Castro-led Cuba, and ends 
with his 1961 suicide in Ketch um, 
Idaho. 

Most Hemingway aficionados know 
the tales of his heavy drinking and sor- 
did love affairs, but with this perfor- 
mance, Metzger reveals the quieter side 
of the man as well, ^T-Iow do you get 
people to see that this guy, with his shot- 
gun and bottle of Ch inese wine i n hand, 
was also an artist?” he said. “That was 
the challenge to me as an actor — to 
bring out the sensitive aspect of 
Hemingway.” 

Another focal point in the drama is 
Hemingway's battle with what he once 
called “the dark urge," the genetic pre- 
disposition toward suicide. FoHow'ing 
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Ernest Hemingway^s angle of repose 


overcome his own depression and suicidal tendencies. Perhaps 
not by coincidence, his brother and granddaughter Margaux, 
an actress and model, have killed themselves in the years since 
his own suicide. 

In the play, Metzger shows that this depression also sprang 
from Hemingway’s medical problems and lack of literary suc- 
cess in later years. He won the 1954 Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture with Old Matt and the Sea, but subsequent efforts met 
with critical failure. And though the writer got up at 5 a.m. 
every day in hopes of creating another masterpiece, 
Metzger said, "The gold dust had blown away, and he knew 
the writing wasn’t there.’^ 

“Sometimes you can’t capture that part of your life,” he 
said. “This is admirable in a certain way, but it’s strange 
too, because he was already a Nobel Prize winner, yet 
he still wanted to fight for more stories.” 

It is Hemingway’s tragic quest to regain former 
glor)^ that Metzger said .speaks most strongly to his 
mostly-adult audiences. “We all fed that a little 
bit as we get older.” 

Unlike other struggling artists, though, 

Metzger said Hemingway’s 29 novels — includ- 
ing The Stitt Also Rises, A farewell to Arms^ 
and for Whom the Bell Tolls — and more 
than 60 short stories command respect. 

“Feel sorry for him if you want, but ... 
he left us a legacy that’s untouchable.” 

— Kelly Crow 


Ed Metzger will give two perfor- 
m a ; I CCS (?/ H e m i ngway: On the 
Edge Jarntary' 23 at 9:30 chm. and 7 
p.tn. in the John H. Williams 
Theatre at the Tulsa Performing 
Arts Center. Morning program, 

55. Evening performance, $15 
for adtihs, $I 0 for senior 
citizens and children. 

(918) 596-7! 11, 



Experience The Excellence.. 
Experience Edmond!! 


Home to many Oklalioma historic 
firsts, Edmond takes pride in nurturing 
levels of excellence in service and 
entertainment to make your visit a 
treasured memory. The Edmond 
experience is filled witli luxurious 
hotels, excellent restaurants, world- 


class sporting events and unique 
culturai entertainment for all ages. 
Outstanding golf, tennis, soccer and 
Arcadia Lake are just a few of the 
Edmond elements of fun waiting 
for you. Call or write today for 
more information. 
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TIME 
FOR TET 


W eeks after most Americans have 
ushered in the New Year with 
warbled versions of “Auld Lang Syne” 
and bowls of black-eyed peas, the Viet- 
namese have just begun to dear their 
voices and dinner tables for Tet, their 
most important festival of the year. 

For nearly 12,000 Vietnamese living 
here in the state, Tet is the traditional 
New Year and marks the beginning of 
spring. Unlike the solar calendar to 
which we are accustomed, Vietnamese 
holidays revolve around lunar cydes. 
(This explains why Tet falls on January 
28 this year, rather than January L) 
Much like its American counterpart, 
though, the three-day New Year’s festi- 
val is a time for people to reflect- For 
almost a decade now, the 8,000-mem- 
ber Vietnamese American Community 
of Oklahoma City and Metropolitan 
Areas organization has given a Tet party 
for Vietnamese Okies, and this year s 
event proves to be no less elaborate. 

The traditional dragon dance, where 
groups of young men sway beneath a 
brightly colored cloth dragon, is meant 
to spread good health and wealth in 
Vietnamese culture. So is the arrival of 
the dancing Ong Dia, or ''Mr. Luck,” a 
jolly character who sports a red silk 
dress and a big belly. Dressed in Viet- 
namese costumes, children and young 
adults from local Buddhist temples and 
The Cathedral of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help perform traditional Vietnamese 
dances. (With 260 Vietnamese families 
in Our Lady's congregation, the parish 
hosts its own Tet celebration January 
31.) Other activities include a fashion 
show, raffle, music for both established 
and modern tastes, and a ceremony pay- 
ing tribute to ancestors. 

For Father Hoa Nguyen, associate pas- 
tor at Our Lady, the Tet holiday transcends 
religious boundaries and encourages cul- 
tural bonds, especially for those Vietnam- 
ese far from their homeland. 

“Whether or not we are Catholic, we 
ail have a common denomination in 
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our cultural roots^ and this is why we 
observe the new year,” Nguyen said. 

No Tet festival would be complete, 
however, without bank chung pie, a 
rectangular rice cake wrapped in alumi- 
num foil or banana leaves with sweet 
bean paste and pork in the center* The 
popular Tet dish, which has something 
of a mashed potato consistency, is often 
served alongside dried fruit, candy, and 
egg rolls* Another reason to try the Viet- 
namese dish this new year — it's sure to 
keep longer in the fridge than those 
soggy black-eyed peas* — Kelly Crow 

The Viemamese New Year’s celebration is 
January 24 from 1:30 to 5 p.m, at the Myriad 
Convention Center in Oklahoma City. The 
event is free except for the fund-raising dance 
that follows at S:30 p. m. ($20 a ticket). ( 405) 
297-3787. 

The Tet festival at The Cathedra! of Oitr 
Lady of Perpetual Help m Oklahoma City is 
January 31 at 10 a.m. (405) 525-2349. fora 
taste of banh chung pie in the weeks leading 
up to the holidayj try OKC’s Hopky Restau- 
ranu 2425 N Classen. (405) 524-4827. 

A traditional dragon costume 
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GARY ENGLAND 

ON ICE 


O ne morning it happened to me» There on the 
stubby blackjack trees, sagebrush, and grasses 
of western Oklahoma was a winter woncieriand* 
Countless billions of ice pearls sketched the 

< 

landscape, outlining every feature the eye could | 

c 

see* The crystal clear sunrise glistened through 
the ice-covered trees* The white light of the sun 
remained pure, scattering soft ly through the air* 

Locked in harmony with nature, I stood there, 
marveling at what lay before me* A tingle, a 
surge of wonder, and a feeling of quiet solitude 
moved through my mind and body. It was a 
magical moment. 1 have witnessed the enchanting spectacle 
many times since, but none has ever equaled the first time* 
The first time was exceptional* It was during that experience 
when I realized and appreciated the profound beauty and en- 
j oy m e n t o f n a t u re* 

Water vapor, water, and ice* One Is invisible, and the oth- 
ers look somehow different — even though they are the same* 
The imperceptible water vapor's perpetual molecular dance 
can be wild and furious. Cool and condense the vapor into 
water, and the quantum vibrations abate* Cool the water to 
freezing or below, and those same gyrations decrease to a slow 


waltz. The cooler the conditions, the slower the molecules 
vibrate* Conversely, the warmer the conditions, the more the 
molecules shake and jump. Temperature is the measurement 
of the molecules* kinetic energy. 

Frequently water vapor jumps directly to the 
ice phase, leaving out the liquid state. That is 
usually what has transpired on those clear, cold 
mornings when you peek out the window and 
notice that the grass and car are frosty white* I 
was disappointed to learn that Jack Frost was 
actually innocent little pieces of water vapor be- 
ing grabbed up by freezing surfaces and instan- 
taneously w^oven into growing crystals of ice. If you closely 
observe frost after sunrise and when the temperature is in- 
creasing, you'll notice that some of the ice will disappear right 
in front of your eyes, while some will plod along, slowly mov- 
ing from ice to water tt) vapor. 

Freezing rain works its craft by transforming from liquid 
to solid, it is a fairly simple process, but one that conjures up 
visions of downed power lines, the whine of spinning tires, 
enormous traffic jams, and the prospects of total weather 
chaos. Sometimes that is exactly what happens* Other times, 
Ice covered iree in Boiling Springs State Park 



Iced leaves 
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with just the right amount of ice, we are blessed to witness a splen- 
did portrait of nature that no artist’s brush can match. 

Let us assume you are standing in an open field and the tempera- 
ture is freezing or even colder. Next, by some mystic force you are 
lifted straight up in the atmosphere with a thermometer in hand. As 
you view the thermometer reading, you note that the temperature 
decreases with increasing height above ground level. That sounds 
fairly logical and is actually what happens a large part of the time. 
But on this occasion the air temperature decreases significantly from 
the surface to, say, eight-hundred feet and then reverses and quickly 
becomes warmer than the air below it. You have passed through a 
temperature inversion. It can be quite warm at this point. In fact, it 
can be so warm and humid above the cold air that rain showers or 
even thunderstorms form. 

So the situation we have in this example is that warm raindrops 
are falling through air that is below freezing. Since the cold air is so 
shallow, the precipitation does not have time to freeze before it 
reaches the ground. When the rain does impact the ground, the car, 
the trees, and any other exposed areas, it freezes on contact with the 
below- freezing surfaces. In a blink of an eye, a little drop of water 
instantaneously converts itself to ice. It stubbornly clings to the freez- 
ing surface while at the same time forming a strong, icy bond with 
each raindrop that touches it. Just a very brief episode of this activ- 



A frozen pond 
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Cottonwood leaves 

ity is sufficient for nature to do beautiful work. More than just a brief 
episode can thrust our lives toward the brink of vehicle bedlam 
or worse. 

How much ice will we have this year? How bad will this El Nino 
winter be in Oklahoma? The truth is, no one really knows. This El 
Nino, admittedly the strongest in recorded history with respect to 
water temperatures in certain areas of the Pacific Ocean and also with 
respect to the area that those temperatures cover, will continue to 
wreak havoc around the world. But not surprisingly, past and present 
El Ninos function with total disregard for our massive array of 
supercomputers and sophisticated programs. We know El Ninos 
create weather disasters. The problem is technology doesn’t allow 
us to determine what is going to happen when and where. In the 
short term, one to three days, we meteorologists can be reasonably 
accurate. For the period of four to ten days, we can give reasonable 
trend forecasts, but with fewer details. Past ten days, a broad stroke 
of the pen is used with vague wording and hazy details. Outlooks 
for the entire winter are couched in very general phrases such as 
“above normal” or “below normal,” and my favorite, “insufficient 
climatology.” 

El Nino, named for the child, usually reveals itself along the west 
coast of South America in late December. This year, it came early. 
The above-normal water temperatures in the Pacific Ocean that 
mark the onset of El Nino became evident this past summer. Floods 
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Grass 

ravaged parts of South America and frequent, more powerful than nor' 
mal hurricanes have pounded the west coast of Mexico. As we watch our 
weather events unfold, we need to keep in mind that El Ninos have been 
with us for thousands of years. In fact, they are just a part of the overall 
weather cycles that humans have always experienced. And the demise 
of this El Nino is already developing deep beneath the surface of the Pa- 
cific equatorial waters. La Nina, cooler than normal waters, is growing and 
slowly moving toward the eastern Pacific. But that*s another story. 

[f history is a good indicator, there is one point that stands out above 
all others concerning Oklahoma weather. We usually have normal to 
above normal snow during strong El Nino winters. December usually 
has little snow, while January often more than makes up the difference. 
The average temperature for December, January, and February usually 
is warmer than normal because arctic and polar air have difficulty spread- 
ing to the plains of Oklahoma. Therefore one could easily conclude that 
the frequency of ice storms would be reduced. Let me, however, cau- 
tion that history also reveals that a great chasm exists between the vari- 
ous El Nino years. When it comes to Oklahoma weather, just about 
anything can and will happen. 
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A glimpse of Philbrook gardens' Temple of Love 
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The GILCREASE and PHILBROOK 

COME of AGE 

A pair a/ WORLD-CLASS 
exhibits bring Tulsa's 
MUSEUMS to the FORE, 


B lack-gold gushers — a profusion of rich Oklahoma crude^ — transformed Tulsa 
from a rough and raw Creek cow town into a vibrant city that fueled the ambi- 
tions of risk takers and dream merchants- Times have changed. The city on the Arkan- 
sas River can no longer call itself the ''Oil Capital of the World,” but the inexhaustible 
spunk of those proud and frequently profane wildcatters endures. 

Livin’ on Tulsa time adherents are as brash, public-spirited, and proud of their city 
as were those energetic pioneers who left tangible evidence of their generosity for fu- 
ture generations, And nowhere is this extraordinary oiLpatch legacy more evident than 
at the city's two culturai repositories, the Gilcrease Museum and the Philbrook Mu- 
seum of Art. In a young but thriving metropolis — median home prices have jumped 
1 2 percent in just two years — the mere existence of this pair of remarkable museums 
guarantees Tulsa s claim as one of the Midwest’s cultural centers. 

By MICHAEL WALLIS 

F o t o g r a p h V by DAVID F I T Z G R R A L D 
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‘A HISTORY of a country 
IS PRESERVED in its ART.’ 
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I n honor of the city*s 100th birthday (January 18, 1998), 
the two museums will unveil landmark exhibitions as the ul- 
timate gift for Oklahomans. This first-ever rendezvous of mas- 
ters Thomas Moran and M. W. Turner has created excite- 
ment throughout Oklahoma. Beyond state lines, much of the 
art world and national media have been buzzing ever since 
word of the unprecedented collaboration became public, 
namely in Smithuynkm and Art and Antiques. 

The Thomas Moran Exhibition, featuring more than 120 of 
Moran’s finest watercolors and oil paintings, will start its ex- 
clusive rim at the Gilcrease Museum February 8 and will end 
May 10. The first major retrospective of Moran — -considered 
by many the most influential landscape painter of the Ameri- 
can West — opened at the National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton last September and will conclude in August at the Seattle 
Art Museum. In concert with the Tulsa Moran show, the 
Philbrook Museum of Art will feature J. M. W. Turner, *'That 
Greatest of Landscape Painters”: Watercolors from London 
Museums. The Turner exhibit also opens on Feb- 
ruary B and runs through April 12 (see 
sidebars). The Philbrook exhibit will pro- 
vide a showcase for Turner, the British 
master who unknowingly served as 
Moran’s primary artistic mentor and 
whom Moran called “that greatest of 
landscape painters.” 

“Quite simply, these are the most 
important exhibitions ever presented 
in Tulsa,” siiys a proud Brooks Joyner, 
director of the Gilcrease since July 3996. 

“This is a once-in-a- lifetime project and a 
pivotal moment in Oklahoma history.” 

Marcia Manhart, executive director at Philbrook, agrees. 
“Just the Moran show alone is unequaled,” .says Manhart. “The 
Philbrook is proud to ride the coattails of the Gilcrease through 
our showing of the work of Turner, the artist who had such a 
great impact on Morarfs career. The two museums haven’t 
worked together on a major endeavor in the past, but we cer- 
tainly will in the future.” 

The museums are the twin but separate visions of two men 
who struck that black gold in the early 1900s. Born three states 
and seven years apart, they both had a wanderlust which took 
them far from their birth states and many times around the 
world. Each man also had a deep sense of the sublime — one 
could not quell his desire to purchase objet d’arts; another har- 
bored a passion for the building of buildings. These similari- 
ties — the men died just two years apart — weren’t merely fri- 
volities successful men sometimes afforded themselves. In- 
stead, Thomas Gilcrease and Waite Phillips, benefactors in the 
truest sense, wanted to leave indelible imprints on Western cul- 
ture. So each in his inimitable style set about defining it. 


Left, Thomas Gilcrease by Chartes Banks Wilson; above^ a 
bronze plaque the Philbrook Sun Roojth connnisshried by the 
PhiUipses in 1931 


B orn on February 8, 1890, in Robeline, Louisiana, Gilcrease 
was the eldest of fourteen children of William Gilcrease, a 
French and Scotch- Irish father, and Elizabeth Vo well, their 
one-quarter Creek Indian mother. When he was nine, the fam- 
ily moved to Indian Territory, where they farmed and eventu- 
ally opened a general store. Because ot his Native American 
blood (he was officially one- eighth Creek), young Tom 
Gilcrease received an individual land allotment of 160 acres in 
the Creek Nation from the United States government. 

South ofTulsa in the legendary Glenn Pool area, Gilcrease’s 
allotment proved rich in oil. Trusting his own business sense 
over that of his parents, the young man filed a lawsuit to gain 
majority rights to his land when he was sixteen. Within five 
years he had successfully parlayed his oil earnings by trying his 
hand at farming, banking, retail, and oil speculation. By age 
21, Tom Gilcrease was a millionaire. 

Still, Gilcrease found that money did not buy him happiness. 
In 1913, an intruder shot and killed his father in the family 
store. In later years, Gilcrease's life was marred by 
two broken marriages and financial troubles 
resulting from overspending on art invest- 
ments and government price caps on oil 
during the Korean War. 

In 1914, as he built a reservoir of 
wealth, Gilcrease bought a comfortable 
home near the Osage Hills with a spec- 
tacular view of the developing Tulsa 
skyline. Situated just south of today’s 
museum, the two-story native sandstone 
abode featured a wraparound veranda and 
pagoda-style roof of gal vanized metal tiles 
painted green. 

The house on the sloping hill became the home to Gilcrease, 
his first wife Belle Harlow Gilcrease, and their two sons, Tho- 
mas Jr. and Barton, until the family moved to California in an 
attempt to strengthen a suffering marriage. Although Thomas 
and Belle were to remain friends throughout their lives, they 
divorced in 1926 (not an entirely uncommon occurrence in the 
Tulsa boom years). Two years later, Gilcrease wed Norma Des 
Cygne Smallwood, a beauty queen known around Tulsa as “a 
modern Mona Lisa.” 

In 1926, "the sweetest girl in Dixie” — as she was known in 
the national press — earned the distinction of becoming the 
first Okiahonian ever crowned Miss America. At the time of 
their marriage, the bride was nineteen, the groom thirty-seven. 
Gilcrease brought his new spouse to the stone house on the hill 
north ofTulsa, where the couple hoped to find true happiness. 
For a while, the high-profile couple did exactly that. In 1929, 
their daughter Des Cygne L’ Amour Gilcrease %vas born. But 
within a few years, their marriage began to fall apart, ending 
in a very public divorce. 

Although he accumulated a fair amount of wealth, Gilcrease 
was never in the same financial league as many of the Okla- 
homa oil tycoons, most notably the Phillips brothers, Getty, 
Skelly, Marland, Cosden, or Sinclair. Instead of turning his oil 
field profits into even greater earnings, Gilcrease went another 
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direction. He made a very conscious effort to document the cul- 
tural heritage of the land he loved by amassing an extraordinary 
collection of art. 

‘‘If my father had given the same attention to the oil business 
as he did to collecting art, he would have been among the wealthi- 
est men in the nation,” Thomas Gilcrease, Jr., once said. 

Gilcrease had other priorities. He put it this way: “Every man 
must leave a track, and it might as well be a good one.” Driven 
by this desire to record American life, Gilcrease decided to col- 
lect works of art and exceptional objects. By 1912, the 22-year- 
old Gilcrease had acquired his first painting. Rural Coiirtshipy an 
oil by nineteenth-century painter Daniel Ridgeway Knight. 
Today, that original acquisition hangs in the museum’s Vista 
Room, a large, semicircular gallery that affords a panoramic view 
of the Osage hills which Gilcrease cherished. 

From that initial purchase, Gilcrease continued his search for art- 
works and artifacts throughout the United States and Europe. Ac- 
cording to biographer David Randolph Milsten, the trips abroad 
were often made to escape the travails of marriage but ac- 
tually served to fuel his interest in collecting. 

Gilcrease’s defining acquisition was the purchase of 
nearly a thousand paintings and sculptures in 1944 for 
$25(),()()0 from Phillip G. Cole, the inventor of the au- 
tomobile tire valve from Tarrytown, New York. 
Gilcrease’s collection of paintings and sculptures also 
greatly increased from 1943 to 1947, while he lived in 
San Antonio, where he operated his oil company and 
chartered the Thomas Gilcrease Foundation. After 
four years, Gilcrease returned to Tulsa with his trea- 
sures, and in 1949, he opened the Gilcrease Museum 
on the grounds of his home. 

A few years later, after financial declines suffered 
from both his insatiable appetite for buying art and various oil 
venture setbacks, Gilcrease found himself grossly in arrears, fac- 
ing overwhelming debt and requiring $ 1 00,000 just to keep credi- 
tors at bay. Rather than sell his assets or surrender any of his trea- 
sures, Gilcrease offered to donate his entire art collection to any 
party who could assume his liabilities and keep the collection 
intact. After .several failed and disheartening attempts at entic- 
ing a buyer, a group of civic-minded Tulsans headed by Alfred 
Aaronson joined forces and helped pass a 1954 bond issue to 
cover the debt, thus acquiring one of the world’s priceless col- 
lections of art and artifacts for the citizens of Tulsa. 

Gilcrease later repaid the city and turned over oil royalties from 
his east Texas wells to maintain the collection. He also deeded to 
the city the museum and additional acreage, later used for sev- 
eral museum expansions and additional landscaped gardens. 
Since 1955, the city of Tulsa has staffed and managed Gilcrease 
Museum under the direction of the Tulsa Park Board. 

Gilcrease continued to live in his home on the hill. He liked 
working among the flower beds and shrubs in his trademark 
white “ice cream pants.” Most of all, he enjoyed seeing people 
come to the museum to view his collection, often greeting visi- 
tors at the door and ushering them on personalized tours. 

Brooks Joynert director of the Gilcrease Museum, in the Vista Room 
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‘QUITE SIMPLY, these are the most 
IMPORTANT EXHIBITIONS ever presented in TULSA/ 
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The Death of St. Joseph by Simone Barahino, Philhrook 
Museum of Art 


Breaking Through the Line by Charles 
Schrey'vogeh Gilcrease Museum 


The Shepherdess by Adolphe 
William Bouguereau, Laura A. 
Clubb Collection, Philbrook 
Museum of Art 


Flowers, Two Tables and a 
Stool by Paul Wonner, 
Philbrook Museum of Art 


Sierra Nevada Morning by Albert Bicrstadt, 
Gilcrease Museum 


Gilcrease died in 1962. He vs^as honored with a Creek fu- 
neral — presided over by the Pueblo chief Wolf Robe Hunt — 
and laid to rest in a mausoleum near his home and museum. 
In the limestone is chiseled this inscription: “At the feet of the 
rolling Osage Hills will I work and think until my troubled and 
worn body shall be called.” Thomas Gilcrease had left his track. 

Today’s Gilcrease Museum — which has expanded continu- 
ally thanks to public and private funding — houses one of the 
most comprehensive art collections of the American West. 
Acquired over a relatively short span of 23 years, the Gilcrease 
galleries and vaults weigh in with more than 10,000 paintings, 
drawings, prints, and sculptures; 250,000 Native American 
artifacts; and 90,000 manuscripts, documents, and maps. The 
core is made up of works by Frederic Remington (including 
18 of his 22 original bronzes), Charles M. Russell, Joseph Sharp, 
and Olaf Seltzer — by and large, Western artists. In 1987, the 
museum doubled its gallery and open-storage space in a $12 
million renovation project. 

Beyond the sprawling museum complex (which also con- 


tains a busy gift shop and restaurant), visitors have access to 
the 440-acre grounds, which abut the Osage lands beyond. The 
site also includes historic theme gardens, natural meadows, and 
Stuart Park, a 160-acre common with ponds and footpaths. 

“The national and international recognition this museum 
has received through the years would have pleased Thomas 
Gilcrease very much,” says executive director Joyner. 

The 53-year-old Baltimore native brings to his post more 
than twenty years of experience at several museums in North 
America, most recently the Vancouver Art Gallery. The qual- 
ity of life in Tulsa and what Joyner calls the “can-do” spirit that 
exists in Oklahoma persuaded him to relocate his family to the 
state last year. 

“No other museum 1 have ever been associated with comes 
even close to the Gilcrease and its permanent collection,” says 
Joyner, who made his foray into the museum world at the age 
of 20 when he discovered the largest known sperm whale tooth 
from the Miocene period. 

As the Gilcrease hosts the landmark Thomas Moran show 
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The Stampede by Frederic Remington, Gilcrease Museum 



Dat so la lee (basket), Field Collection, 
Philbrook Museum of Art 


and prepares to mark the museum's fiftieth anniversary in 
1999, Joyner looks forward to further expansion projects and 
capital improvements in the next several years. “This city was 
built by individuals who believed anything with merit is pos- 
sible,” says Joyner. “That remains the prevailing attitude.” 
Although Joyner is a relative newcomer to town, his impres- 
sion of Tulsa rings true for Marcia Manhart and her staff at 
the Philbrook Museum of Art. Manhart came to Oklahoma 
from Wichita, Kansas, on a University of Tulsa art scholarship. 
She has served in several capacities at Philbrook since 1972, 
when she began to teach ceramic art classes there. In 1984, 
Manhart, a pillar in the Tulsa arts community, became execu- 
tive director. This past year, the Philbrook Masters Society and 
the Board of Trustees of the Philbrook Museum dedicated a 
museum gallery in her honor. Throughout her career, Manhart 
has played a major role in Philbrook’s transformation from a 
regional museum to an institution of national and interna- 
tional standing. “What we have accomplished here at Philbrook 
could never have taken place without our board, our donors, 



THOMAS MORAN 

From time immemorial, the American West has 
captured the imagination. Lewis and Clark were 
the first, dispatched to map the new Louisiana 
Purchase and solve the mystery through scientific 
eyes. Traders, explorers, and adventurers soon 
followed. Then, in the mid-1860s, geological 
surveyors, accompanied by photographers and 
artists, set out to find more answers, whetting the 
appetite of audiences at home and abroad. 

One of those artists was Thomas Moran. 

Born in England and raised in the United States, 
Moran became one of America's foremost landscape 
painters. He was also one of the first to visit the region 
now known as Yellowstone, a national park which he 
helped create. (Images he created while there in 1871 
awed members of Congress, who then designated 
Yellowstone as the world's first national park.) 

Today, the Gilcrease Museum has more than 
2,500 works by Moran— over 60 paintings, 1,500 
sketches, and 1,000 letters, notebooks, and other 
artifacts. Thomas Gilcrease purchased the works 
from the estate of the artist's daughter on her 
death in 1948, representing the single largest 
collection of Moran anywhere in the world. 

"Gilcrease is offering an ancillary Moran exhibit 
drawn from the museum's vast holdings," explains 
Brooks Joyner, Gilcrease Museum director. "That 
means visitors to Tulsa will see much more of 
Moran's work than those who attended the show 
In Washington or others traveling to Seattle. They 
will also see the Turner exhibit at Philbrook." 

The exhibition brings together for the first time 
the artist's most famous oil paintings: Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone, Chasm of the Colorado 
(Department of the Interior), and Mountain of the 
Holy Cross (Autry Museum of Western Heritage). 
The Tulsa show also features an exclusive selection 
of Moran's field sketches, etchings, lithographs, 
and his famous Blackmore watercolors. 

Anne Morand, a senior curator, believes the 
exhibition would have gratified the artist, who 
maintained his studio collection until his death In 
1926. "Thomas Moran never experienced a show of 
this magnitude In his lifetime," says Morand, an 
authority on the artist. "I am pleased for Moran." 

— M.W. 
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PHILBROOK MUS£ UM OF ART 



'Well, Ive been to BUCKINGHAM PALACE,’ 
drawled Will Rogers, ‘but it hasn’t anything on 
WAITE PHILLIPS’ HOUSE.’ 
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our piitrons, oui staffs and our volunteers,” says Manhart. But 
uhimalelysKe deters to the late Waite Phillips, saying that much 
of the gratitude and credit go to him. 

The oil tycoon and philanthropist widely influenced his 
adopted state and city during the many years he and his fam- 
ily lived in Oklahoma, One of the most visible results was the 
creation of the palatial honie that eventially became Philbrook 
Museum of Art, today a 'I’lilsa architectural landmark and 
centerpiece of the arts community visited by 12<),Q0() people 
each year. 

L ike Tom Gilcrease, Waite Phillips hailed from solid Ameri- 
can stock. Born into an Iowa farm family on January 19, 
1883, Waite came squalling into the world just moments after 
his identical twin brother. White. From the start, their parents, 
Lewis and Lucinda Faucett Phillips, realized that the twins were 
inseparable. The boys grew as fast as sweet corn. They roamed 
the forests and fields with their six brothers and sisters, soak- 
ing up stories about their father’s service in the Civil War and 
tales of their famous ancestor, Miles Standish, the Puritan cap- 
tain of Plymouth. 

Waite and Wiate, itchy to escape their father’s farm, left Iowa 
in late 1899. Like their brother Frank before them, they wanted 
to seek their fortunes in the West. The teenagers’ odyssey of 
two years and nine months came to an abrupt halt when Wiate 
fell ill and died of acute appendidvts. Waite never forgot Wiate, 

1 Ic kept his lost twin ever in mind as he went on to a lifetime 
of new adventures, 

111 the early 1900s, Waite joined his big brothers and men- 
tors, Frank and L. E,, in operating on the rough new oil fields 
of what soon became Oklahoma. Waite was a quick study. He 
promptly learned how to sniff out the rivers of black gold per- 
colating beneath the prairie sod. 

In 1914, Waite, his wife Genevieve, and their young daugh- 
ter Helen Jane left their house at 7L1 Cherokee Avenue in 
tiarllesvilic, just down the street from the homes of L. E. and 
Frank, A lone wolf at heart, Waite wanted to venture out and 
build an oil kingdom all his own. After a stint in Arkansas and 
in Okmulgee, where his son Elliott was born in 1918, Waite 
relocated his family to Tulsa, They moved into a spacious house 
on South Owasso Avenue. The neighborhood of tree-lined 
boulevards was near a stretch of stately homes known as '‘Black 
Gold Row” because big names from oil and banking circles 
lived there. 

While pursuing his many lucrative oil ventures during the 
Roaring Twenties, Waite planned several major architectural 
projects, including the construction of a mansion on nearby 
farmland along Crow Creek, Even before the earth was bro- 
ken for his new home, Waite knew what he would call his 'Luisa 
estate, in keeping with his habit of naming properties with part 
of his surname, Waite chose Philbrook— combining his name 
and the word '"brook,” after the picturesque creek that gurgled 
through the acreage. 

Waite Phiftips with Heka fane, ElUoi, attd Getwvkve, on the east 
terrace o f Villa Philbrook in the 1930s 



Tatnes on the River Dart, r, 1824, Tate Gallery, London 


J.M.W. TURNER 

Complementing the Thomas Moran Exhibition at 
the Gilcrease Museum is an exhibit of landscapes 
by Joseph Mallord William Turner (1775-1851), the 
renowned English artist whose work had such a 
powerful influence on Moran, J, M. W. Turner, 
"That Greatest of Landscape Painters": Watercol- 
ors from London Museums will feature many of his 
European landscapes including Colchester, Essex, 
one of his more celebrated water colors, 

Moran, a lifelong admirer of Turner, consciously 
emulated the English master’s use of brilliant light, 
atmospheric effects, and color. Known by his 
contemporaries as "the American Turner," Moran 
called the British painter "that greatest of land- 
scape painters." 

The Philbrook Museum of Art’s exhibition 
presents an exclusive overview of Turner’s most 

dazzling watercolors, from his earliest topographi- 
cal productions to the later atmospheric and 
visionary works. The forty-two Turner watercofors 
shown at Philbrook are on loan from three major 
London museums— the Tate Gallery, the Victoria & 
Albert Museum, and the Courtauld Institute 
Galleries of the University of London, The paintings 
from the Tate Gallery — the collection Moran first 
visited while there in 1862— are widely considered 
to be the most sigirificant for the young Moran, 
leaving a lasting impression that would become 
evident in his own work. 

"Moran's watercofors and oil paintings illustrate 
an overpowering— yet highly subjective and 
selective — interpretation of Turner’s atmospheric 
effects, his color, and technique," Marcia Manhart, 
Philbrook executive director, said in a press release, 
"1 am delighted that our museum is hosting this 
exhibition of important watercolors by a true 
British visionary," — M.W. 
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VILLA PHILBROOK turned out to be a masterpiece . 
The result was not just another massive family home for an 
OKLAHOMA OIL BARON, but an 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE revival "country” home. 
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To create his elegant Tulsa estate and another opulent home 
on his Philmont Ranch in northern New Mexico, Waite as- 
sembled an impressive design and construction team. Edward 
Buehler Delk, the architect who designed Country Club Pla?.a 
in Kansas City, was commissioned to design Villa Philmonte 
and Villa Philbrook. Waite Phillips was not disappointed. 

Built i n 1 926-27, Villa Ph ilb rook turned out to be a master- 
piece, Architectural inspiration for Philbrook came from a wide 
range of sources, including places the Phillipses and Ned Delk 
had visited during their European and world travels. The re- 
sult was not just another massive family home for an Oklahoma 
oil baron, but an Italian Renaissance revival 
“country"' home with exquisite gardens and 
landscaped grounds* 

When famed humorist and Oklahoma na- 
tive son Will Rogers, a friend of the Phillips 
family, first visited the new Tulsa villa and 
stepped into the Great Hall, he glanced 
around, and that well-known grin spread 
over his fiice. “Well, Pve been to Buckingham 
Palace,"" drawled Rogers, “but it hasn't any- 
thing on Waite Phillips" house.” 

In 1938, after only eleven years of living in 
Philbrook, Waite and his wife stunned many 
Oklahomans by giving away the splendid villa 
on Rockford Road, Waite and Genevieve, it turned out, wished 
to see their home transformed into an art museum and cul- 
tural center, with special emphasis on Native American art and 
historical material. “All things should be put to their best pos- 
sible use,” explained Waite, who also established an endow- 
ment for maintaining his former home as a museum. 

When Phillips died in Los Angeles in 1964, a Tulsa Tribune 
editorial written by ]enkin Lloyd loncs served as the most fit- 
ting tribute. “Tulsa was only one of the many places that had 
been changed by his generosity,” Jones wrote. “Not that Waite 
Phillips wasn't proud of all the money he made, or of the fact 
that at an age when most men retire he vvent out to California 
and made a lot more. But Waite Phillips found his fun in the 
hunting of a dollar, not in the possession of it.” Just as Tom 
Gikrease had done, Waite Phillips left to Tulsa and the world 
beyond a permanent home for the visual arts. 

Today, Philbrook Museum of Art, listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places, often is called “Tulsa’s crown jewel” 
The museum remains an impressive memorial to a man and 
his family and a tribute to their desire to establish a lasting art 
legacy in Tulsa. 

In 1990* Philbrook opened the imposing Kravis Wing^ — a 
75,000 -square- foot addition used for galleries, auditorium, 
staff offices, storage, museum school, studios, research library, 
restaurant, and gift shop. The massive expansion allowed the 
original villa to be dedicated entirely to housing the museum’s 
8,500’Strong permanent collection, which includes European 
and American art, Asian ceramics, and antiquities from a va- 

Marda MatiharL executive director of the Philbrook Mmeum of Art. 
m the Great Hall 


riety of ancient cultures. 

The villa’s lower-level galleries feature African and Native 
American collections. The southwestern basketry^aiid pottery 
and Native American paintings displayed in those galleries are 
particularly significant to the personal legacy of Phillips. “Oil 
fortunes were made out of the Indian lands,” he once said. “1 
have a deep feeling of gratitude to the American Indian, and 1 
want to see his culture preserved.” 

Dr. Lydia Lloyd Wyckoff, curator of Native American and 
non -Western art at Philbrook and the author of Visions and 
Voices: Native American Painting from the Philbrook Musemn 
of Art, is largely responsible for showcasing 
the museum"s extensive collection of 
American Indian art and artifacts. With Dr. 
Wyckoff's expertise as a basis, Manhart sce.s 
advancement of the museum’s Native 
American collection as a major goal for 
Philbrook. “We posses s o n e o f i h e fi n es t 
collections of American Indian material, 
including baskets, pottery, and some very 
valuable twentieth -century paintings,” says 
Manhart. “We need to find the best way pos- 
sible to showcase these works for our patrons 
and the general public.” 

As the millennium approaches and as the 
art of philanthropy comes more into vogue, Manhart hopes to 
increase the Philbrook endowment. She also intends to boost 
its contemporary collection, enhance its striking gardens and 
grounds, and promote its innovative educational programs. 

“Philbrook is a constant challenge,” says Manhart, “but our 
future appears very bright. The whole cooperative nature of our 
museum working with the Gilcrease is very exciting. 1 believe 
that together, we make a potent combination that can seduce 
more and more people to the museum experience.” 

The generous gifts of Tom Gilcrease and Waite Phillips re- 
main in capable and caring hands. Gilcrease dearly knew what 
he was talking about when he said, “A history of a country is 
preserved in its art.” But perhaps the word*s of Waite Phillips 
best sum up the philosophy of both men: “ Lhe only things we 
keep permanently are those we give away.” 

GETTING THERE 

The Thontos Moran Exhibition 
is on display in Titlsa frotn 
February 8 through May 10. The (Sfil/SlTfflBSfi 
show, featurhig 1 20 watercohrs 
and oil paintings, opened last 
September at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington 
D.C, The Gilcrease Mnseitm of 
Art, (918) 596-2700. 

/. M. W, Turner, *^That 
G rea test of ia j t dscape Pa in ters 
Watercohrs from London Museums 
is at the Philbrook Mnsemn of Art 
on FdmutryH through April 12. 

Philbrook Museum of Art, (918) 

748-5320. 



Two lions in the Philbrook gardens 
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*'The reason the stonemason's trade remains esoteric above all others is 
that the foundation and hearth are the soul of human society. ” 

— Cormac McCarthy 
The Stonemason 

T here is a kind of masonry called native stone common in the 
Ozarks and eastern Oklahoma, where reddish-brown sand- 
stone formations outcrop in convenient wafers four to six 
inches thick. Something about the crystalline structure causes the 
stone to fracture in clean lines that masons like, forming trapezoids, 
parallelograms, and occasionally, rough-hewn diamonds. 

If you’ve been through these parts, you’ve seen the houses with 
stone walls like jigsaw puzzles. In fact, native stone work is so com- 
mon around here you may wonder why it’s even noteworthy. Per- 
haps for the most part it isn’t. The stonework of Hans Dahl, how- 
ever, is an exception. 

Dahl had never laid stone before he came to Barnsdall, Oklahoma. 
But there, in 1 930, and at the age of 57, he began building a home of 
sandstone for his family, and he was considered a stonemason there- 
after until he died twelve years later. 

Although much of his history is an enigma, it is known that Dahl 
was born sometime in 1873 in Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. His par- 
ents, Amund and Bertha, were farmers who had immigrated from 
Norway. Even though he was a farmer’s son, he preferred hunting, 
and later became known as a skillful hunter with a dead aim. 

In 1 896, Dahl tried his luck in the Alaska gold rush. Two years later, 
a failed prospector, he was back in Wisconsin farming hogs. But that 
venture didn’t succeed either. In fact, “he lost his shirt to it,” says 
Lucille Dahl, his daughter-in-law. He then went into business with 

By Richard Higgs 
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'In the end, 
the stone 
dictates 
what you 
do with it.' 


Hitm Dahl 


A former service sUUioti 
otui cafe in Hominy 
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Ham Dahl 
the hit u ter 


Barnsdall house 


Dahl, one of the 
good masons, 
could see the 
order that lay in 
the chaos of 
every pile of 
fractured stones. 




his brother in Kansas City, selling the new tubeless automobile tire. 
There he met and married his wife Margaret. 

After a decade of hawking tires, Dahl took a job as an auto me- 
chanic in the new state of Oklahoma, where the oil boom was in full 
swing and the economy was flourishing. He lived and worked in the 
small town of Avant until 1925, when he accepted a job in the neigh- 
boring community of Barnsdall. 

After three years of commuting from Avant to Barnsdall in his 
Model-A Ford, and sensing a business opportunity in the refining 
town of Barnsdall, Dahl moved his family there* In 1928, he tried his 
hand yet again as an entrepreneur, opening his own auto repair busi- 
ness. Just a year after opening the garage, his shop burned to the 
ground* As a result, Hans Dahl, a man approaching sixty, finally 
found his true calling— that of the stonemason. 

The Dahl family needed a better house, and in that problematic 
time after the fire, Dahl built a native stone “homeplace” at the cor- 
ner of Fifth and Walnut* It took several years to complete because he 
and his sons were busy in and around Barnsdall with paying jobs rais- 
ing native stone churches, houses, garages, and stores* '"They got paid 
only about half the time, and even then it was for only about half the 
work they put into it. Back then, people weren't forced to pay like they 
are now,” Lucille says* He finally completed the home, establishing 
himself in the community as a leading mason* 

D ahl was blessed with good stones in the area where he 
worked,” says Patrick Dennis, a Norman stonemason and 
sculptor, '"because in the end the stone dictates what you do with it." 

The stones outcrop around Barnsdall from what geologists now 
call the Barnsdall and Tallant sandstone formations. Pushed up by 
oak roots, they jut through the thin prairie soil, offering the percep- 
tive builder a ready medium. DahTs sons were assigned the task of 
gathering them. As teenagers, they would drive out from town on 
summer and weekend mornings, pulling a trailer, with sack lunches 
and a crowbar bouncing in the seat. “Every rock we laid up is just 
like it came out of the ground,” his son lohn, the late state senator 
from Barnsdall had once said* 

This indigenous form of construction is something of a dying art, 
according to Bartlesville architect Scott Ambler. "fVe long admired 
that style and would like to use it in my own work* But the stonema- 
sons who can do it — and do it as well as Dahl — are getting hard to 
find. It's an art form,” 

Every pile of fieldstones presents a mason with its own unique set 
of problems. And every mason will solve those problems in his own 
characteristic way. “It's the very randomness of the medium that 
forces out the good mason's individualiiy of expression/’ says 
Dennis. 

Dahl, by all accounts, was one of those good masons. He could see 
the order that lay in the chaos of every pile of fractured stones. 
Through time, gravity, and tectonics, he learned to trust his hands 
in uncoiling that order. Some of the native stone homes will have 
high, steep gables, and tall, graceful chimneys; some of the churches 
will be finely proportioned and detailed. Regardless of specifics, each 
expresses an unmistakable sense of precision in the placement of the 
stone. On everything he built, Dahl set one diamond shaped stone 
at odds to the stones surrounding it, usually centered over the pedi- 
ment of a door or window. These are the markers of his style* 

What we learn from his work is that even though native stone ma- 
sonry may be common in these parts, the work of a man who has found 
his true calling is always rare. As rare as Oklahoma diamonds* 



DahVs signature 
sandstone diamond 



GETTING THERE 

Venturing into the architectural 
world of Hans Dahl is as easy as 
driving down the streets of 
BarnsiMiy located roughly 35 miles 
northwest of Tulsa. 

In fact, iTs hard to turn any 
corner without spotting one of his 
signature native stone creatiotts as 
long as you know how to *'read"" 
th e sto nem aso ids s tyle. Th ose 
worth seeing include: 

* Third Street and Chestnut; 

Sl Mary^s Catholic Church. 

* Third Street and Cedar; 
Hightower Store on the corner. 

* Fifth and Chestnut; 

a home on the northeast corner 
and the city water and street 
departmetit building across 
the street. 

- Fifth and Cedar; 

First Christian Church. 

* Fifth and Wiilnut; 

the Dahl family home and his 
first creation ( note the heart- 
shaped stone halfway up 
the chimney). 

* Fifth Street between Walnut 
and Chestnut; 

former Phillips 66 station, 

* Eighth Street and Chestnut; 
home and garage. 

* Main Street between Seventh 
and Eighth; 

Church of the Nazarene. 

’ Eighth Street between 
Cedar and Main; 
three homes (ttote the high 
gabies and tall chimneys). 


/ (j nary 
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THE MAP 

T here are voices in the earth herCt telling truth in old 
stories. Go down in the hidden places by the waters^ 
listen: you will hear them, buried in the sand and clay. 
Walk west in the tall grass prairie; you'll hear whispering in 
the bJuestem. 

Stand here, on the ragged rim of a mountain in the south- 
eastern corner; you can hear the sound rising on the south 
wind, sifting in the dust through the crowns of the cedars: sto- 
ries told in old voices, in the pulse of bloodmemory; sung in 
the hot earth above the ceaseless thrum of locusts and 
nightbirds whillowing, beneath the faint rattle of gourd shells. 

Q k / a fi 0 tn tr To ti it y 


One Story they tell is about longing, for this is a place of home- 
sickness. The land has become home now, and so the very core 
of this land is sorrow. You can hear it longing for the old dream 
of itself. Like this continent. This country. Oklahoim. The ver>^ 
sound of it is home. 

When the Choctaw people knew white soldiers were com- 
ing to force them from their homes in Mississippi, up the Great 
River and over the face of the earth to this unknown land in 
the west, the people walked for the last time in their forests 
and touched their hands to the trees, the rocks and healing 
plants, to say goodbye. They were herded on flat boats along 
the waterways, walked suffering over the earth, and brought 



longing, sickness for home, here. Others — white women, some 
of them — turned their faces backward, and then front, and 
ever after kept their eyes forward; they snapped at their chil- 
dren, grew tough as jackoak, and brought longing for home 
here. Men and women in the bellies of slaveships keened long- 
ing across the Deep and brought homesickness here. 

Its name first in English was Indian Territory, and then, for 
a short time, it was called two territories, Indian and Okla- 
homa — meaning both the same thing, a redundancy — and 
then, again, it was one. The land took and held its Indian name, 
its (Choctaw name, okla homa, meaning “red people,” as the 
whole of the continent, changing, would hold her place names. 


I her mountains and rivers, in the tongues that first named 
them. The shape of it, drawn in mythical lines by men who col- 
laborate in illusion, is that of a saucepan, or hatchet. It lies not 
in the heart but in the belly, the very gut of the nation, and it 
contains, like an egg, the whole of the story: red people first, 
and black slaves among them, and soon the tide of white 
spreading westward from the eastern hills and mountains 
across the face of the plains, forsaking all behind them, to 
come. It is the whole of our story intensified and foreshort- 
ened, unfolding at the speed of mere months and years; the 
whole of our story and yet different, for Negro freedmen were 
I strong here and prosperous; the First People, whose tongues 
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THE TWO MEN WERE 
BROTHERS AND THEIR SOULS 
WERE TWISTED TOGETHER 
AS IF THEY'D COME FORTH 
THAT WAY FROM THEIR 
MOTHER’S WOMB. 


named mountains and rivers, were wrenched from their 
homelands and marched here, and then when they had made 
of this land a home, the others came* 

The story tells how they came overland or by water, by iron 
rail or wagon or horseback or walking, in a burst of dust and 
hoofbeats pounding south in the land runs, or sneaking over 
the borders from the east, filtering, hidden in the oak and 
blackgum hills like bollweevils hiding in cuffs; many came to 
evade the law, some to purge the bile of defeat and Reconstruc- 
tion, Blacks came for freedom here, to build their own towns, 
their own country* Whites came for land or a new home to sell 
whiskey. They came, all of them, bearing their equal measures 
of pride and violence and hard work and suffering; they came 
wrapped in decency, steeped in sour greed and hope and de- 
spair; in fear and wisdom, in tolerance and hatred, in mind- 
lessness and sorrow and abiding faith in the hand of the Lord. 
Forsaking all. Forsaking nothing. Bringing it all, every bit of 
it, with them. 

In deep winter, early February 1887, two white men left 
Kentucky and headed west toward Indian Territory, coming 
not as the Choctaw people before them — because they had 
to — but because they believed that they had to* When the 
Lodis left Kentucky, they fled quickly and quietly in the night, 
fleeing fear, the mind*s dream, crawling guilt, and the law* They 
could not flee what bound them. 

The two men were brothers, Lafayette Luke and John Ma- 
jor Lodi, and their souls were twisted together as if they'd come 
forth that way from their mother's womb. They had not, for 
there was fifteen months between them, but the elder could 
not remember when the younger had not been behind or be- 
side him, following in his footsteps, doing his bidding, copy- 
ing his every gesture, solid and malleable asalumpof riverclay. 
In their boyhood it had been Lafayette who went first behind 
the harrow, John following with the seed corn or starts of to- 
bacco; it had been Lafayette who led in their games of fox-and- 


geese or dare goal; Fayette who darted ahead always, quick and 
grinning, before his slower, more lethargic brother. It was not 
until John's skill with a forge and hammer revealed itself at 
the age of fourteen — and later, after the War, as his particu- 
lar, unfathomable gift at gunsmith ing emerged so that men 
traveled from great distances to ask that gift of him, and pay 
him well for its besides — that the balance between the broth- 
ers shifted and changed. Slowly a discomfort built between 
them, and Fayette, struggling to settle again the proper equi- 
librium, bullied and cajoled and jabbed at the heart of his 
brother, and John, unable to resist, went along* But the trouble 
grew larger, and yet more silent, hidden between them* They 
did not speak of it* Their father and siblings did not see it — 
though their wives did, each secretly blaming the other for the 
trouble — but the trouble itself remained unnamed, unac- 
knowledged; no one knew what it vvas. 

On the night they fled Kentucky, the men carried their fami- 
lies with them and this brotherness that would not let them 
love one another nor unbind themselves* They carried it like 
a germ of fever in the pale shells of their wagons, across the 
great Mississippi, and west. 

THE ICE STORM 

could smell it the whole day like old fish and pond mud. I 

didn't know what it was until we came over a hint of rise 

and 1, peeking between iMama's and Papa’s stiff shoulders, 
saw it sprawled snaking brown and wide before us. 

Uncle Fay said the word, how many times he said it^ — 
MtssissippiMissisiippilidississippi — shaking his head at the 
muddy river and the day getting late and the sun sliding as 
we stood all of us on the bank, waiting* I saw the name in my 
mind, the humps and cur\Ts and dots spelled out strung out 
long, and the sound of the word was like the longways of the 
water from w^here it came toward us on our right, north, far 
up, because we could see there because the earth was so dirt- 
brown and flat, and it came by us and went on forever down 
around a curve south. But the sound in the name did not carr>" 
the width of the river, I thought, not the depth, how it was, 
huge wide muddy flowing brown slow and fast, like the very' 
split in the earth, like you could never get back over it once 
you had got across. I thought to myself, This is the place of no 
tuniing back forever. 1 was mistaken over that* I didn’t know i 
was mistaken, because I could not then see or dream what 
would happen, and I dreaded that water and could not move 
at all even with the men and Papa working and his voice hard 
and the sun sliding and the day falling colder and still. My 
mama dreaded it. Her face was more white than a cloudbank. 
The baby Lyda cried and cried* 



Oklahoma 


Today 


The raftsmen had made us get out of the wagons. From our 
wagon they took out Mama’s trunk and the iron cookstove 
and a few wooden crates and placed them around different 
places on the raft, and that wooden strapped-together raft 
looked too flimsy for the whole family and our animals, and 
the four men with their beards and slouch hats and burnt faces 
frightened me. I did not trust them, how they could get all of 
us to the far side and not lose any of us, not with the memory 
so close of the swirling, rushing waters behind us, and them 
smaller, them nowhere like this water, and in the smaller wa- 
ters the whirling push and chance and struggle, the dogs swim- 
ming, and the time Bertha’s calf got loose and was swept 
downriver bawling and Uncle Fay threw the reins to C.aleb and 
jumped off and waded to catch her by the loose rope and 
pulled her kicking to the far bank. Fhis place here was so much 
wider, longer, more powerful than any we’d crossed over, the 
smell of it strong beyond all imagining, and the day was drop- 
ping down, the sky turning purple and lowering, the air grow- 
ing still. There was no wind. Cold seemed to press down on 
us from the heavens and rise from the earth to press us 
squeezed together in the middle with cold. 

I hoisted Thomas on my hip. Fie was getting too big for it, 
his legs dangled nearly past my knees and he was too heavy, I 
could hardly hold him, but I did. I’d put jonaphrene and Little 
|im Dee to stand together near the dock where they could see, 
and I’d wrapped a scrap quilt around them to keep them warm 
together, but Little lim Dee could not ever be still. Fie darted 
in and out among the raftsmen till Papa hollered at him to Git 
Over Flere Right Now, and Papa’s voice so hard that Little lim 
I )ee obeyed him and came all the way back over onto the bank 
and cvcMi stot)d still for maybe two minutes before he took off 
again, but he never did go back onto the raft. Jonaphrene 
whined over the cold, but I paid her no attention, not even to 
tell her to shut up, because I could not take my eyes off the 
water. It was purpling down in the dropping cold, a sick swirl- 
ing bruise color, and I wanted to say, Papa, Papa, let’s don’t 
go, let us wait until tomorrow, and I wanted to say, Oh, please, 
Papa, let’s go now, let’s cross now and get it over before night 
comes and all is worse. 

When it was ready finally, our goods and animals strapped 
to the logs, and the wagonwheels stopped with stones big 
enough of themselves, it looked to me like, to sink that raft of 
sticks, and Uncle Fayette’s raft ready the same, and the two 
men began to pole Uncle Fayette’s raft out into the current, 
and the two on ours motioned with their long poles, both men 
wrapped now in blanketcoats and high beaverskin collars so 
their faces hardly showed — but I knew that the one was with 
us, the one with black, black hair and beard and no teeth and 



Rilla Askew 


Down the highway past Bullhill Road, a small woman in 
blue jeans pushes open the front storm door, watching my 
little pickup creep beneath the '^Askew's Acres'* sign. Entering 
the lane of deep-green cedars, yellow maples, and mixed 
bright oaks, I park my white Ford Ranger behind the car with 
the New York togs. 

she says, Tm Rilla." 

Rilla is Rilla Askew of Red Oak, Oklahoma, and 
Kauneonga, New York, the author of two critically received 
books, both set in Oklahoma. The Mercy Seat, published by 
Viking last July, is a novel of two white families caught up in 
the mass emigration that populated Indian Territory in the 
late 1890s. They settled north of Red Oak (called Cedar in 
the book), in the fictional town of Big Waddy, a geographic 
composite of the little mountain towns of the time. 

This raw and unflinching book, acclaimed in the bellwether 
New York Times Book Review, has placed Rilla Askew 
among the most-praised new novelists in America. Time and 
again, critics — such as the Boston Globe’s Gail Caldwell and 
Sandra Scofield writing for New York Newsday — compare 
her to Faulkner, the seminal writer of place in post-Civil War 
South. Strange Business (Viking), her 1 992 collection of 
Oklahoma stories, also gained limited but noteworthy 
recognition. 

>As / found out during my chat with Askew at her parents* 
home in Red Oak (population: 676), a southeastern Okla- 
homa hamlet, her greatest literary moments are inspired by 
this tiny town. As she told me, "I wanted to know the world. I 
wanted to understand New York City. I wanted to understand 
art in a different kind of way. But I could not imagine when I 
went there, hungry to understand and know the world, that 
the world would all be back here in Oklahoma. " 

-Ralph Marsh 

OKT: How do you react to being compared to everybody 
from Eudora Welly to William Faulkner? 

RA: I was just in Oxford, Mississippi. Faulkner’s honne- 
town, and his nephew. Jinnmy Foster, was sitting right there 
in the audience. I did a reading, and we had questions and 
answers, and somebody said. "What about the Faulkner 
comparison?" I hemmed and hawed and made a real fool 
of myself because it scares me. That genius is so tremen- 
dous, there’s just no way to bear the weight of that 
comparison. 

OKT: Why are you intent on teaching Oklahoma writers? 

RA: When I was a girl growing up in Bartlesville, which 
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has a really good educational system, t got straight As in 
English, but no one said to me: "'You could write." This was 
in the f960s. They were good teachers* and they taught 
well, and they could see my academic ability, but they 
couldn't see that creative ability, and they didn't nurture it in 
that way. Things are very different in Oklahoma now. Our 
sense of ourselves is very different, and the sense of arts 
and creative work But as far as I know* there is not a lot of 
emphasis on how to create a body of literature rising out of 
the stuff that really comes out of the phenomenon that is 
Oklahoma. 

OKI: Do you have any idea why? 

RA: Maybe it is just a matter of continuity, that we haven't 
begun to understand our own stories yet* We understand 
the romance of the land runs and even the dust bowl era. 
and we Ve had our troubadours. We had Guthrie and there 
are other writers, but they haven't been making the stones. 
Story is required. Steinbeck came in, but he is not of hens and 
not from here, and he wrote in stereotype, I think The Gropes 
of Wrath is a wonderful book, but it is not really Oklahoma. 

OKT Tefi me the story of bow you went from Bartlesville 
High School to upstate New York 

RA: I graduated from high school in 1 969 and went to 
Oklahoma Baptist University for one semester. I dropped 
out after one semester and stayed out a couple of years 
trying to find myself, and then I went back to school at 
Northeastern in Tahlequah, I love Tahlequah. But I was 
really drawn to the theater. In 1 977, 1 looked around and 
said, 'Tve got to get out of here ' I went to Tulsa with the 
idea that ! would watt tables and save enough money to go 
to New York And a year later, I was still there, I had a lot 
of encouragement to act, but what I understand now is that 
I was not an aaor. I didn't have the compulsion to physically 
embody a character, but I did have the compulsion to 
psychically embody a chamcten which of course is what you 
do when you write fiction. In my late 20s, I suddenly just 
had that absolute sense of urgency. "If I turn 30 in T ulsa, I 
will be in Oklahoma for the rest of my life*" I immediately 
sold my pickup truck for $600, hooked up with a friend 
who was driving to Princeton. New Jei^ey, shared gas with 
him as far as Princeton, and then took the train up to New 
York, 

OKI: At what pomt d/d you discover that you were not an 
aaor, but a writer? 

RA: My husband. Paul Austin, teaches acting, I met him 
after I had been in New York only a week About a year 
later — I was in a very established relationship with Paul^ — we 
had a tenible fight, and I really thought this was the end of 
the relationship, I thought I could never make him under- 
stand my point of view, so I wrote it all out — a seven-page, 
single-spaced, typed letter that was all in story form. And it 
was in third person — he said, she said — how she saw him. 

I gave him this letter and he read it very intently, and I sat 
and watched his face, seeing how he was finally beginning to 
understand my inner heart and what was happening with 
our relationship. He read it all and put it down and looked 
at me and said. "You know, kid* you really can write." 

OKT: Your fiusband, then — a man of the theater — ^p/oyed o 


his eyes just like slits — and when all was ready and Papa held 
Mama’s elbow through the thick shawl and blanket and guided 
her out onto that pier like cordwood and over the w^ooden 
ramp to the raft, I wanted to shriek* 1 wanted to scream for ail 
ofus to go back to wait for tomorrow', to do some thing or 
any thing other than go into the river. J did not shriek* 1 car- 
ried Thomas over the slatted ramp onto the raft. 

The men worked in silence, their poles in the %vater now 
sliding, now lifted and rested in the iron locks, and the 
raftsmen not talking even in idleness, doing nothing except 
to watch through sHtted eyes and spit. Bertha wouldn’t quit 
bawling. The water swept us down and fast, so much faster 
than it looked from the bank* Out in it, w'here the men poled 
us, the river took us up like drift and swept us down, and I 
looked to the opposite bank where 1 could see tree bones out- 
lined in the purpling twilight, but we were not going there, 
not going across but down the river and Unde Fay and the 
others rushing on ahead, alw'ays ahead of us even in the 
rhythm of the water not our water, and 1 did not know why. I 
had a hidden smolder against them, even then, in the fear and 
thrill of not going across the water as Pd expected but down, 
because it should have been Papa* I believed always it should 
have been Papa and not Uncle Fayette in front* 

I could not gel my balance* Thomas was on the wet raft 

I HAD TO BE READY IN CASE 
THE WHOLE THING TIPPED 
AND WAS SUCKED DOWN TO 
THE RIVER’S MUDDY GUT, 


floor, clinging to my skirt bottom and w'ailing to be picked up, 
I couldn’t hold him and hold to the iron front of the cookstove. 
Mama was silting upon her trunk near the back where the 
raftsmen *stood swaying, and Jonaphrene w'as beside her with 
her ftice pinched but not cr>ring, but the new baby surely was. 
[ couldn’t go back there and sit among their spread knees and 
Lyda crying* There was nowhere to sit but the raft floor, which 
I would not, and anyhow I could not, because I had to stand 
ready, there, near the front of the raft where I could see* 1 had 
to be ready in case the whole thing tipped and rolled skyw'ard 
and was sucked down to the river''s muddy gut* Papa walked 
back and forth in the narrow space in front of the wagon, and 
he looked from the corner of his eye sometimes back at the 
raftsmen, and sometimes to the opposite shore where the tree 



bones were darkening, and sometimes 
downriver to where Uncle Fayette and ^ 
the others were getting on ahead. I tried ^ 
to ease toward Papa to see what his face 
said, but the raft seemed to roll more if 
my feet moved, and fhomas wailed 
louder, and so I had to stand and hold 
tight to the cookstove, and I could tell 
nothing except frown and concentration 
in the way Papa held his head. 

Bertha stood on the strapped logs, 
bawling, her nose tied to the near side of 
the wagon, her bony legs spraddled, and 
each time the raft dipped, she did a little 
jerking kind of dance. Her calf bawled as 
badly as she did but was better in bal- 
ance, and old Sarn and Uelia, too, stood 
on the raft better, their knees braced and 
hooved Hat, and not braying either. 

Papa’s mules, but messing bad on the 
raftwood, their eyes wild and rolling, and 
you knew you had better not be anywhere close around them 
if you didn’t want to get kicked or bit. Because it was wrong 
for those animals. 1 could see it. They thought they were fall- 
ing through heaven. And I too, that is how I felt in the rolling 
unsurety of the raft in the water, like dreaming of falling, like 
the sure clamp of earth beneath us had been ripped away and 
replaced with Boating chaos and dread. In the other crossings, 
even in the swift push and rush of water, our wheels and our 
mules’ feet had still touched the earth. 

So that’s how we went down the river, with Fhomas and the 
new baby and Bertha and her calf bawling, and Papa pacing, 
and the air growing colder and the men silent and spitting and 
the evening darkening down. But there were three who loved 
that raft ride, and those three were Little lim Dee and Papa’s 
hunting dogs, Ringo and Dan. Dan wouldn’t move from up 
front where he stood tall with his nose lifted and his tongue 
lolling and the tan underside of his ears showing light in the 
backsweep of river wind. Ringo trotted everywhere on his 
dumpy legs, with his nails clicking the raftwood, sniffing the 
raftsmen and their poles and gear and the wind and the raft’s 
mossy cracks, getting right up near the raft edge one time to 
dip down and smell the water, and then backing up, trotting 
around again on his business to sniff our belongings, as if he 
thought there was danger that the raft and the river could 
change our family’s smell. Little lim Dee went right behind i 
him, trotting everywhere on his short legs, and I knew Papa 
must be concentrating something awful because he never even 


told Little lim Dee to quit. 

It kept getting colder and darker. I could not smell the mud- 
and-fish smell, I think because it had swelled up to suck in the 
whole world and so now could not be separated out as river 
smell. 'Lhe far bank did not get closer or Lirther but seemed to 
stay always the same distance, and the only change in it was 
how the dark sky behind the skeletons of trees began to glow 
red and the trees themselves jumped outlined into black. The 
river went bloody for a few minutes and then fell back brown, 
then dark again, purple, and the sandy-bearded riverman came 
front and lit the lantern and went back, and then the only 
change on the raft was how I homas wore down to a whimper 
and then so did the baby Lyda, and Bertha’s bawling slowed 
some and the calf hushed up and went to suck. 

There was a time then, just a few heartbeats maybe even was 
all it was, but 1 remember it: that little blink of time when the 
rhythm was right. We rolled and floated in the dusk. I lost sight 
of Uncle Fay’s raft for a while, until there was a glint far down 
the river in the gloaming and 1 saw the lantern light on the pole 
on the other raft swell and grow white. My hand was not so 
tight to the cookstove. It was cold but not shivering, not icy, 
and 1 reached down and patted Thomas the gentle soft drum- 
ming like he liked on his back. I was thinking about him, about 
how he would be wet on his bottom because the damp from 
the raftwood would be seeping up through his diaper square 
and blanket and gown, and I began to worry because I did not 
know how long we would be on the raft. 1 couldn’t change him 
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or lift him» not with how we were rolling, and the bit of peace- 
fulness vanished and I began to be afraid for my brother, 1 
looked back toward Mama. She had one arm around 
lonaphrene and the shawl WTapped around both of them and 
the baby Lyda swaddled in her lap. It was then, when I raised 
my head and looked back at Mama, that I first marked the 
presence of the blue wind, 

it didn't bother me at first“l did not understand it — -but 
it did get my notice, how it pushed down on us from upriver, 
gustingoff and on at the beginning, getting stronger and more 
insistent until it made me turn north to face it to keep the little 
hairs that had slipped out of my braids and bonnet from beat- 


I looked at Mama. She w^as standing by her trunk, her shawl 
a dark heap on the wet raft floor beside her. Manta's fist was 
not in a ball at her chest but clenched at her side, and the baby 
Lyda was tight in her left arm. Even in the deepening dark 1 
could see Mama's face was ferocious, and my heart jumped 
up furious like Mama's, and I was glad, I looked up at Papa. 
He did not move and i couldn't see his expression tor his hat 
brim pulled down and the lamplight above him shadowing his 
mouth, and I looked to the back again, where the raftsmen did 
not move either, and none of us moved but for the children 
crying. Little lim Dee lay just still on his back. His chest went 
Lip and down, up and down, but he didn't try to get up, and 


I LOOKED AROUND. AS FAR AS I COULD SEE, 
AND THE LAND WAS AS FLAT AS A DOOR. 


ing me in the mouth. And the more the wind rose, the more I 
forgot about Thomas's wet bottom. The more the wind rose, 
the more the animals got excited, with Bertha dancing and 
bawling again, and the chickens waking up to mutter and 
rustle, and the mules, too, shuffling their hooves on the raft 
floor and twitching their tails and ears. Dan did not leave his 
place up front nearby Papa but he turned around in a circle a 
few times and sat down on his haunches, whining and facing 
upwind. But it was that old rabbit dog Ringo who got craziest 
from the wind change. He trotted around the raft faster and 
faster, whining and jumping, with Little )int Dee at his tail like 
a trailing pup, until Ringo stopped at the raft rear and started 
to bay into the wind. 

The man with the black beard and slit eyes flicked his foot 
out and kicked Ringo. That quick. Ringo yelped like his ribs 
had been broken, and slunk tail-tucked toward Papa, yelping, 
and Little Jim Dee shrieked and yelled something which 1 
could not make out on account of the wind and the animals 
and Thomas too now carrying on, but Little Jim Dee, right 
there underfoot, hollering, pulled back and kicked that 
riverman in the knee, and kicked him again. The man took 
his hand off the riverpole and did not even bend down but 
swatted backhanded through the darkling air like Little Jim 
Dee was an insect, and sent him tumbling, his shrieks cut off. 
Little Jim Dee rolling silently backwards, not making a sound. 

''John!” Mama’s voice split the wind, pierced the cries of 
Thomas and Ringo and Jonaphrene and the new baby, all four 
of them howling, and flew^ up to me and Papa at the front of 
the raft. 


he never let out a sound that 1 could hear. It scared me that 
Uule Jim Dee did not cry. 

I wanted to go pick him up, but of course I could not, and 
I waited for Mama or Pap>a, one, to go to him, but they did 
not. I thought then Papxi would rush to the back and jump on 
that ugly raftsman and beat him for backlianding my brother, 
or holler or shout or do something, but he didn't do anyth ing. 
He just stood looking at Mama standing by her trunk look- 
ing at him. That was all. 

At last Papa hollered, loud and furious above the wind and 
all the rest of it, and the sound made me jump, on account of 
how close he was and how I’d been holding my breath. But it 
was not at that raftsman Papa hollered but at Little Jim Dee 
lying splat on his back. "James Davidson! Git up here and set 
down!” He yelled it like Little Jim Dee was still running around 
on his banty legs getting in trouble, and Little Jim Dee just 
lying there hit by a stranger, silent, his little chest jouncing like 
he could not get his breath. I could not fathom it. I wanted to 
go kick that ugly man my own self, 1 wanted to pick up Little 
)im Dee, I w^anted to do something, someth mg, and I wanted 
Papa to do something, but not what he did. “Git up now, Jim 
Dee,” Papa said, his voice in no way softer, and then he turned 
around and looked down the river where we were sweeping 
fast into the dark. 

It might have meant nothing. Everything stirred and rushed 
after that, and it might've melted so easy into just one of the 
so many times Little Jim Dee got in trouble, if not for Mama’s 
face when she went to him. She bent just from the waist a little, 
holding the baby in her crooked arm, said, "Here, son,” and 
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reached down her free hand. She looked up at Papa then» and 
I saw it in Mama\s face» how she held her eyes and mouth upon 
him: our Papa was wrong. 

Little Jim Dee did not know it. He got to his feet, and i could 
see how his chin was shaking, how he was trying to keep from 
crying^ trying to hold his chest still, not looking at Papa, not 
looking at the raftsman, but stepping away from Mama, hold- 
ing himself still and shamed and big. d’hen it all disappeared 
and was forgotten, that quick, in the rush of wind and the 
river sweep toward the far bank and the men hollering and 
working their long poles and cursing and Papa easing to the 
back of the wagon to calm the mules, and the men from Unde 
Pay’s raft on the sandbar hallooing us in the dark, little Jim 
Dee went right at Papa^s heels, and you could tell he didn't 
have an idea in the world that Papa never should have let an 
outsider touch him much less cuff him, that it was not him- 
self but Papa who had done the bad thing, because Papa never 
sho Likfve taken a stranger s part My brother just rushed when 
the others rushed and tried to act ju.st like them, and Ringo, 
loo, went around the raft baying his deep voice, and maybe 
nobody knew it except me and Mama. But I knew it, and i 
Mama proved me, though she didn't look at me but only 
hardeyed in the dark straight at Papa. But I knew that we knew 
it, the two of us together, and there was a change between us 
in that moment. 

My mind could not wrap around and hold it, or did not 



want to, or 1 could not let Papa being wTong wrap around me, 
and so the knowledge washed away in the grit and grate ot 
landing, and 1 was glad, 1 was willing, 1 squatted down and put 
my arms around Thomas, It was only later that I remembered. 
By then the fact of it had slipped into the new way of our lives 
together, no greater or lesser than the fact, maybe, that Papa 
never asked the blessing before we ate supper anymore. 

Papa did not pause when we scraped up on the sand and 


major roie in your development os o writer rother thon on 
Qctor. 

RA: There are two really Important things my husband 
taught me. One was to stop ending every sentence with 
"or whatever/' The other, he talked to me very eariy on 
about the difference between passion and sentiment And I 
came to know I am incredibly passionate about art. But I 
was, in the early days, more sentimental about art, 

OKI: Go ahead and define the difference. 

RA: Sentiment is one-sided, for one thing. Sentiment is 
without responsibility. It is an emotional response that does 
not take with it the commitment and responsibility for 
whatever it is that one feels. If I am passionate about art. 
literature for instance, then it is incumbent upon me to 
write the good and the bad It is incumbent upon me to 
not necessarily try to write what is popular or what will 
"tug at somebody's heartstrings" but in fact will tell a truth 
in the way that I explain it 

OKI: How did you "find** The Mercy Seat? 

RA: I started out to write a novel related to the Tulsa 
race not of 1921. 1 began to give certain kinds of racial 
attitudes to a white female character in that book, and they 
wens assumptions and presumptions that I imparted to her. 
I felt the need to go back further in history and also to try 
to understand where these attitudes got carried into 
Oklahoma. 

I began to bring this family from Kentucky to Indian 
Territory. There are events in the early part of The Mercy 
Seor which really deal with white racial attitudes, and 1 
thought the book was going to be more about that. But 
the Lodis just took the book over, and they had a different 
story to tell, so it took me off in a dffTerent direction. 

OKT; To what degree (s The Mercy Seat bosed on family 
stories that were passed around when you were a child? 

RA: When 1 was just starting this book, I went to a 
cousin who was at that time already elderly. He had 
listened to my great-great grandfather, who would have 
been a child when they came here. So he remembered 
how the old folks told the stories. There were three Askew 
brothers. One. who lost track of the family, went down to 
Texas and two came here. My great-great grandmother 
died in Arkansas [just as John Lodi's wife did], And her 
name was Demaris [just like John Lodi's wife]. Lafayette and 
John Askew left Logan County. Kentucky, with their 
families, stopped in Arkansas, and Demaris died there, my 
cousin said of a broken heart because she was never going 
to go back home. 

OKT: You have captured the hurts and feelings, as your 
famify expressed them in their stories, borrowed some first 
names, and then tronsmnted them to fiction. 

RA: To a complete fiction. 

OKT.' Mattie Lodi is not based on Mattie Askew? Demaris 
Lodi on Demaris Askew? 

RA: No. 

OKT: k gave you the barest framework. 

RA: It is just such a stew. You draw from everywhere. 
Listening to stones all my life is part of why I'm a storyteller 
and why narrative is so important to me. it's also important 


to me as a reader. I really want to know what the story is. 

OK 7: Do you think we are losing the ability to tell a story? 

RA: Do people know it is important? Young people grow 
up without a sense of story unless they’ve been read fairy 
tales, unless they’ve been given story by the conscious effort 
of their families. If children are only living in a contemporary 
world, where their nearest idea about story is the interrup- 
tions and the cut scenes they get from cartoons and 
commercials and all of the fractured media, then yes. It will 
affect us in a profound way. If we lose story, then our brain 
waves are going to be disturbed in the same way that 
children who begin to walk before they ever learn to crawl 
miss something. 

OKT: Are we missing something, then, in writing and telling 
the Oklahoma story? 

RA: In Oklahoma, we suffer from a terrible inferiority 
complex on the one hand and from incredible boomerism 
on the other hand, and we are unwilling to look at the 
negative parts of our history or our negative present. This is 
not true of Angie Debo, but in terms of what we see in the 
newspapers. We must be willing to embrace the whole of 
our story, which is. like America s, also very, very dark, filled 
with not just bloodshed, although there is that, but the 
worst kinds of theft and skullduggery and corruption. In 
these ways we are no different from the rest of the nation. 
But I think Oklahomans as a whole are sentimental people. 
We like to be on the side of right. We like to think of 
ourselves as friendly people. Our sense of ourselves in terms 
of how people reacted after the Oklahoma City bombing is 
accurate and true, but it’s not the whole truth. It’s only half 
the truth. It is vital that we look at all of it. That we own all 
of it. It’s like the circumstance where people who feel 
inferior have to build themselves up even that much greater. 

OKT: You mentioned talent earlier. 

RA: Talent is a gift from God. When you are given a gift, 
then you are supposed to use it. People who are actors, 
they are given that talent, the gift to embody physically the 
other person, the character. When someone is given a 
voice, that talent is a gift. We're responsible once we 
recognize that we have it that we’ve been given that gift. 
That’s really what the metaphor of The Mercy Seat is to me. 

OKT: Is that the overriding theme of the entire book? Is that 
what you were saying? 

RA: A novel of necessity is complex and multilayered and 
has many, many themes running throughout it. The conflict 
between Christianity and the native world is certainly a part 
of it certainly the violence within us is a pait of it, the family 
history is a part of it the Oklahoma place is a part of it But 
yes. it is a spintual metaphor of the responsibility you inherit 
when you are given a gift, when you are called to live a 
certain life, called to do a certain work, and out of your own 
will, you refuse to do it. 

OKT: Tell me about your summers in southeast Okla- 
homa — the development of your love for it 

RA: It’s who we are. All of our lives, my mother said that 
all roads lead to Red Oak. Summers we’d stay down here 
without my parents. We were just with Grandma and Pa, 
and there is a considerable freedom grandparents give you 


stilled. He hitched the mules and unstopped the wheels and 
drove the wagon off before he even lit the lanterns, before we 
hardly understood that the rolling had stopped, and then he 
began to load in the dark inside the wagon. The raftsmen 
helped him with the cookstove, but they went back upon their 
raft right after, laughing in their nasty language, and watched 
while Papa put in and took out and put in again, cursing, our 
wooden crates and Mama’s trunk. 

Uncle Fay came and whispered something low, and Papa 
answered short and sharp. Later I could hear Uncle Fayette 
down by the yellow light on the other raft arguing with the 
other raftsmen, and yow)'ov\yow they went until Papa hollered 
down there, “Pay the man, Fayette!” 

It was late, late, 1 don’t know how late, when we moved 
creaking off that sandbar, and the bearded raftsmen wrapped 
around once in filthy quilts and lying snoring on the empty 
raftwood floor like dogs behind us, and the cramped space 
inside the wagon even more cramped and mistaken and back- 
wards because now Mama and Lyda slept at the rear of the 
wagon and me and the children up front behind Papa, and 
the wind sneaked in upon us even with the tarp flap laid down, 
and 1 was bothered because 1 could not see Mama because the 
crates were piled up between us and the cookstove was cock- 
eyed and Papa had loaded our possessions all wrong. 

1 don’t know when we stopped, but when 1 woke the first 
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time it was deep night and we were not moving. 1 raised up 
and eased the flag aside and looked out. Papa was nodding in 
the yellow circle of coal oil light. The mules were asleep in the 
traces. There was no moon or stars for light, and that wind 
was still blowing, though soft. 

My heart jerked tight, and 1 said, “Papa?” 

His head snapped up and he slapped the reins on Delia’s 
back. Never said a word nor looked me back, and we began 
to move again. 1 could not hear the other wagon, but 1 laid 
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that off to the soft drone of wind, and 
I snuggled back down. I was glad for 
us driving on in the night. It was warm 
under the covers with the children, the 
wind was the sound of forever and sky 
and distance and dark, and Papa and 
old Sarn and Delia could carry us, the 
wagon rocking, the wind humming, 
on through the night. 

When I woke at first light, the wind 
had died completely. As soon as my 
eyes opened 1 knew Uncle Fayette and 
Aunt Jessie and the six cousins were 
not close, not just because I couldn’t 
hear them but because I felt it, and I 
did not know how they could have got 
far ahead in such cold and wind, but 1 
didn’t care. 1 was glad the wind had 
died. The cold now was wet cold, and stronger, seeping in 
through the wagonsheet. 1 believed we would stop then and 
camp, for the sake of the animals if not for Papa, but we just 
went on. In late morning the ice came. 1 understood then the 
meaning of the blue wind, but by then it was too late to stop 
and camp in a place of protection, too late to turn back. 

It started first as cold rain. Wet crept up from the south, light 
at first, just misting so 1 barely could hear it, and then it be- 
came rain and began to spit at the side of the tarp. I remem- 
ber that, how it came at the wagon’s left side where my feet 
were crammed and curled tight beneath me. 1 could hear it 
spitting and then spatting and finally drumming steady on the 
tarp. Lyda was hiccuping at the back of the wagon. I couldn’t 
see Mama. The children were still asleep, all of them, even 
Thomas when I slipped my arm from underneath him and 
pushed back the flap to see out. No wind then, just the slant 
of rain from the south, the wind’s absence as strong as its pres- 
ence, but I did not think. I looked around, as far as 1 could 
see, and the land was as flat as a door. I cannot describe to you 
how that was to me. I had never imagined the earth could be 
so lifeless, no more rise or fall to it than a coffin lid, and no 
trees that 1 could see anywhere around. The sight of it made 
me breathless and dizzy and a little bit frightened because I 
did not know what could have flattened the earth so. The air 
was a strange color, too bright for the overcast, almost green- 
ish, even in that gray spitting rain. The water muddied the 
frozen ruts and drenched around the side of the tarp and 
poured against Papa, but his hat was pulled low and he acted 
like he was not even wet. I could hear Dan panting along by 
the right front wheel of the wagon. I couldn’t hear Ringo, but 



I knew him, how he tried to run underneath. Bertha and her 
calf both were bawling. Delia kicked her head back and down 
again, trying to shake loose the bit, the mules’ hooves sucked 
down in the muck and the wheels clogged and spinning, and 
Papa slapped the reins, hard, harder, silent, never once hyahing 
them. Papa did not treat his animals so. Never had I seen it. 
He’d been running them all night in that wind, and now here 
he was, going on and on and on in cold rain and mud. I could 
not fathom it, any more than I could fathom how or why he 
yelled at Little Jim Dee, but I would not ask. My papa was 
changed so. 

The wind, dead once, I thought, suddenly, even as 1 watched, 
got resurrected, and it blew up stronger than an old sinner just 
born again. Sound came first, the rustling shift and change, 
and 1 did not know how the sound sent itself when there were 
no trees to tell of its coming, but I heard it like water rising 
the north and across us like an army of angels, and it met that 
southern rain, or else brought its own, I don’t know how it 
happened, but what happened was this: the cold rain slanting 
from the left suddenly shifted and slanted the other way, 
straight out, and became in that moment freezing rain, and 
we kept going on. There was thunder rolling above us and 
lightning flickering in the greenish sky and jagged hail falling 
in pieces big as horseshoe nails and small as the tiny tips of 
Lyda’s fingers, and the hail thumped the tarp and cracked on 
the wagonseat and bounced and jumped off, and Papa did not 
stop. The hail transformed itself round and smooth as mus- 
ket balls, grew small, became freezing rain again, became sleet, 
became tiny frozen pellets in gravelly masses covering the 
earth, and us going on, going on, and air and earth and sky 
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that parents don’t. My grandparents owned a store at Red 
Oak, and when my grandmother was working, we would sit 
in the house under the water cooler and watch Generaf 
Hospita/ and old war movies, then walk up to the stoi^ and 
get a Grapette and a Three Musketeers. When we would 
come down here, it was exciting, My sister and I would 
hang out with the kids in the school parking lot and get 
into our little troubles, never anything too wild, but wild 
enough. 

OKT,- How did you begin to discover that the wor/d was really 
*‘back here in Okiahoma*'? 

RA: 1 went back to graduate school, to a writing program 
at Brooklyn College, Evejy time I brought in a story set in 
Oklahoma, t would get a powerful reaction from the other 
students, t understood that the reason they had such a 
positive response was because I was writing the truth, I 
wasn't obsessed about Oklahoma at that time—in the way I 
am now. I was living in New York, my dream was to be in 
New York. I loved Brooklyn. 1 had no interest in returning 
home, other than to come home and see my family for the 
holidays. But it came back full circle. 

OKT: So it was In the act of putting Ok/j/iomo on paper that 
you began to see... 

KA; That's nght, and it's where the obsession with 
Oklahoma as a place began to develop, t didn't have that or 
bring that to the writing. I began to write, and the writing 
brought it to me. As you progress as a writer, you tty more 
and more to write what's true as you understand it. That is 
where you begin to discover your subject. For myself as a 
writer, 1 can't separate place from the act of making fiction. A 
lot of contemporaf-y fiction happens in a no man's land, a 
mall that could be any mall. That's a sad turning for contem- 
porary America. But that's not true for me and it's not true 
for Oklahoma. 

But that will continue to change as we get moi-e and more 
of those ugly strips of fast food restaurants that look the 
same in any town in America, Because we don't protect our 
heritage. We don't protect who we are here, and it will be 
gone in another generation, But I'm witness to it now. You 
are witness to it now. And there are young people who are 
coming up as writens— that’s one reason I am really interested 
in nurturing them — ^who are witness to it now, 

OKT: Speokmg of being the writer of place for Okiahoma, 
will this always be the place? 

RA: Yes. 

OKT: Will there ever be another place? 

RA: 1 can't think that there will be. HI never plumb the 
depths of this. It's so rich, and f keep learning moi‘e and 
more and seeing it in new ways with new eyes all the time. 

It's one of the reasons it is so important for me to come and 
go and not be here all the time, not be there all the time. I 
tried to write my way home, and I finally succeeded. I need 
to be a citizen of this place, 

Asiteiv wiU give a tecture, ‘"The Long Walk Home: 
A Writer's Journey," February 12 at 7 pan, at the Regents Room 
of the Oklahoma Memorial Union at OU. A reception will 
follow. (405) 325-4309. 


turning sleet again, turning freezing rmn, becoming at last all 
together, all iceform at once pelting down together, jagged and 
frozen like shattered hell falling, and it went on forever, for 
hours or days or forever it seemed like, the whole world turn- 
ing ice and white, the sky white, the earth white, and flat, and 
there was nowhere to turn for protection* I knew then that 
this — this — was the place of no turning back forever* This was 
God's glory and punishment, and 1 thought Brother Hoyle lied 
when he preached it, because this old world is not burning. 
The end of the world is not fire, it is rain into sleet into hail 
into heavenly assault of white ice like the veil between heaven 
and earth rent, the whole world torn asunder. 1 thought we 
would die there> all of us together. Papa did not stop* 

He drove those mules balking, he lashed them with the 
whip, their hooves caked and slipping, and you could see the 
ice chunking on the traces, the reins, the mules* necks and ears 
and withers all gray- white and spattered, the ice getting thicker 
and thicker, the wagon wheels slipping and catching and spin- 
ning, and Bertha carrying on something awful, I could not 
hear the calf at all now, and I had to at last, I had to, reaching 
my arm out. “Papa!** I cried, “Papa!” 

He turned only a little, a little half turn> and his face was 
the face of an iceman, his mustache and sideburns white with 
ice, his brows white, his lashes, and he looked at me and did 
not see me, and he turned back again, slapped the whip* 

The wagon stopped, and I don*t know if it was the same day 
or the next one, for there was no such thing as time then, only 
the endless now^ of the crossing, but I do know it was after Little 
Jim Dee peed the bed because that smell was all around and 
part of it, and I know it was danime, for the whole of the white 
blinded me when Papa called me to bring him the hatchet and 
1 pushed back the flap to see out. 

At first my eyes squinted shut nearly, and this not because 
of the sun, for there was no sun, no light but ice light, no ho- 
rizon or source or direction but just endless white blinding 
me. When my eyes opened all the way I could see the 
wagonseat nubbed with the grit of ice pellets falling, and this 
seemed to me a good thing, not so slick as the frozen rain. But 
W'hen I crawled out onto it I could find no firm place to put 
my hands but the depression where Papa had been sitting, and 
even that place was quickly icing in, though the veil was thin- 
ner and the pellets fell with spaces of air between them and 
not so very fast, I could not stand up. On my knees in the well 
I tried to lift the wagonseat to reach in where Papa kept his 
tools and get the hatchet. The lid was frozen shut. My hands 
already that fast were completely numb. Papa was hollering, 
his voice rising, not hard, not angry, just coming up to me 
louder from xvhere he was at the back of the wagon, and I 
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wanted, oh, 1 wanted to do it quick, what he asked me, hut 
the ice was pelting fire needles on my face and fingers, and 
my eyes were stinging not with sunlight but with the force of 
ice, and I could not lift the Hd, Then Papa was beside me, his 
hat brim folded down gray and solid, an inch thick with ice. 
He said nothing, but from where he stood on the ground 
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reached up and with the heel of his gloved palm smashed the 
box lid upward, hit it again, and the ice seal broke and the lid 
lumped. Still kneeling, I pushed the lid up and got out the 
hatchet, and Papa said, “No, Mattie, reckon I’m going to need 
the axe,’’ 

I lifted the axe with both hands and handed it down to him. 
Papa turned and, keeping his free hand to the side of the 
wagon, disappeared in the white. Dan turned behind Papa, 
his splayed feet slipping, his black back and tan nose grizzled 
with sleet, and then, stepping deercareful upon the pelleted 
earth, he disappeared too. 

I could hear muted whacks coming from the back of the 
wagon, and 1 wanted to know what Papa was doing. 1 went to 
climb down. My shoes slicked right out from under me when 
they touched the wheelrim, and my hands could not help me, 
for there was nowhere but ice to touch, and down 1 went, skid- 
ding, the ice slicing my cheek where i fell. I got up and fell 
again, got up, and fell, and finally bellied to the near wheel 
and grabbed hold of a %vlieelspoke. My skin stung like it would 
freeze to the wood, but I held to it long enough to get my feet 
underneath me. I could hear Thomas inside the wagon, call- 
ing me, mumm mumm mumm, how he did then, but 1 went 
on, keeping a hand to the side of the wagon as Ed seen Papa 
do, except Papa had gloves and I did not, and it was only be- 
cause the whacks came steady and harder that I kept my numb 
fingers out in the pelting ice to hold to the crusted sideboard, 
and went back. 

We must have been dragging it a long way because just see- 
ing it you would not even know that it had been a calf. You 
would know it had been an animal because the rope was still 


around its neck and the four legs still stuck out, but it was so 
mangled and the hide broken and the blood congealed red and 
black ill the filthy ice casing that even Bertha did not pay it 
any more attention than if it had been a frozen sack. She stood 
with her head bowed nearly to the iced ground where Papa had 
laid hay, her near eye unfocused, not closed or open, and she 
was not chewing or flicking, not moving a muscle. Papa was 
hacking the rope near the calf’s neck with the axe. 1 could see 
where he’d tried to cut it with the Bowie knife, and the knife 
lay on the ground getting covered in sleet. Ringo was chewing 
at the back end of the carcass, and he would flinch and duck 
each time Papa swung the axe. Papa hacked one more time and 
the rope broke like a stick, and, turning, Papa saw me. I felt 
then like Ringo to duck back, but he said only, “Git the knife, 
would you," and wound the frozen rope up in great stiff loops 
around his cocked elbow and shoulder, sliding slow on the ice 
toward the back of the wagon. He reached to put the rope on 
the hook, and it was then I saw the cover pulled off the chicken 
crate and the hens dead in gray masses of feathers frozen on 
their sides. I don’t know if the rooster was dead yet, for he was 
still upright, back under where the hide hung over a bit, but 
he was perfectly still, and the ice was all on him and the crate 
floor. Papa could not get the frozen rope to stay on the hook. 
I watched him fool with it for a time until finally he pulled it 
back down and let it drop hard over his head and shoulder, 
draped like a white thick snake around him, and with the axe 
in one hand he started back around the side of the wagon to 
the front. Dan trotted, slipping and sliding, behind him. 

fust a quick moment then I looked around, at Ringo gnaw- 
ing the CO I -loose mangled red thing in the shell of black ice, 
and Bertha with her head bowed and unmoving near the yel- 
low hay turning white on the white earth before her, and the 
chickens dead on their sides, and Dan’s black tail disappear- 
ing in the white behind Papa. I raised my eyes and looked out 
at the great white flatness, turning my head slowly, but there 
was nothing to see. There was no world out there, only our 
world, and our world was only us inside the smell and dark of 
the wagon behind Papa and Delia and old Sarn going on 
through the white and the veil around and behind and before 
us only to go through, keep going through, and keep on. That 
was all. 

I looked down at the Bowie knife disappearing under the 
sleet. We would need it. Flat-footed, careful, 1 edged over to 
where it lay and dog in the ice crust with my fingers, and it 
was like something I remembered and did not remember, and 
the handle stung my hand but I wrapped it in the shawl and 
edged back toward the wagon to reach and hold to the side of 
it with my free hand. QJ 
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owners Metry Beth and Brian Davis 


Port Lugano 

ENID'S EUROPEAN EATERY 


W hen the dinner bell rang for feeding, restaurateurs 
in Enid didn't usually var>' much from the mealtime 
logic of the town's founding fathers, many of whom 
settled here during the ambitious Land Run of 1893. Just give 
me a lot of good, wholesome food, cheap. Nothing fancy. *‘Just 
good food” meaning run-of-the-mill staples like beef, grain, 
and your basic garden vegetable. 

Not today. Enid is now brimming with culinary aficionados. 
Mary Beth and Brian Davis are good examples of the new re- 
naissance underway in the town once said to have been named 
after a windblown ^H)ine” sign. Together with their 24-year- 
old son Daniel, the coupile opened Port Lugano as a coffee 
house and bakery in July 1996. The family has since expanded 
the menu to include unique pasta dishes, breads, salads, soups, 
and an assortment of homemade European pastries. 

Port Lugano is located on South Van Buren, one of Enid's 
main arteries. Their location is also important from a histori- 
cal perspective: Mary Beth grew up in a two-story house lo- 


cated where the restaurant now sits. Her father, Charles 
Meredith, was well-known to many in Enid as the proprietor 
of the Boston Fountain, located next to the Kress dime store, 
Meredith etched a lasting impression on many palates here with 
his blue- plate daily specials, pastries, cakes, and other soda 
fountain mainstays. In fact, a few patrons today walk into Port 
Lugano and ask for a particular item served previously at the 
Boston Fountain. Mary Beth doesn't disappoint them. Her 
caesar salad dressing, for example, is the same homemade 
recipe she learned from her father. 

Brian Davis was also born in Enid. After graduating from 
Enid High School in 1963, Brian enlisted with the U.S. Air 
Force and was stationed in England, where he served in mis- 
sile guidance. During one of his leaves, Brian returned home 
and met Mary Beth at Ken's Pizza Parlor located across the alley 
from present day Port Lugano. Brian and Mary Beth married 
in 1970 and lived in the Dallas area for many years, where they 
raised a family of four boys and a girl After the coop emptied 
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Daniel Davis in the kitchen 


two years ago, the Davises returned to Enid to fulfill an ardent 
passion, a dream they had chased for many years — operating 
a gourmet cafe. 

“ rhis is our baby. It took us nine months to get the build- 
ing remodeled and the equipment in,” said Mary Beth in the 
cozy, informal dining room (which seats 27 people at nine 
tables). “We talked about it for 1 2 years. Culinary food is a pas- 
sion for both of us.” 

Selecting a name for their new bistro posed no problem. The 
Davises had traveled to Europe three times doing what they love 
most — savoring the food fare at every un- 
usual or unique dining spot they ran across. 

Their favorite spot from all their travels was 
Port Lugano, a European tourist mecca 
nestled around Laga Lugano on the Swiss- 
Italian border. Brian discovered the beauti- 
ful hideaway while stationed in England. Be- 
cause Port Lugano is a favorite vacation spot 
for many Europeans, the resort town’s stock 
in trade is catering to the many diverse Eu- 
ropean diets. It’s a tradition the Davises want 
to uphold for their own Port Lugano. 

“We’d like to feature a rotating dish each 
month from a different country in Europe. A little French. A 
little Italian. A little German, and even a little Irish,” Brian said. 

Conveniently — or inconveniently, depending on your per- 
spective — the L^avises live a block away from their business. 
When the restaurant opened, it was almost an extension of their 
home kitchen. The Davises ran to and from the house in search 
of kitchen accessories for their overllowing customers. 

“The first day, the line was out the door. We eventually ran 
out of items to serve on and ended up running out buying 
paper plates,” Mary Beth said. 

In a town where the coffee culture has room to flourish, the 
I970s-era brass espresso machine has quickly become Port 
Lugano’s main drawing card. As locals will attest, the Davises 
have expended the effort and expense to make their java note- 
worthy, purchasing naturally or organically grown coffee beans 
from companies like Green Mountain in Maine and Allegro in 
Boulder, Colorado. And, the espresso machine is hand-oper- 
ated and pressurizes water at various temperatures. According 
to Brian, producing the various coffee concentrates without the 
bitter tastes is an art; the secret lies in the timing — how long 
the water filters through the grounds. 

The proof is in the patrons. A group of Italian student pilots 
trained at Vance Air Force Base in the summer of 1996, and 
when they discovered Port Lugano, they became die-hard regu- 
lars. Brian recalls a time when one pilot stood at the door and 
loudly proclaimed on his first visit that he dearly missed his 
espresso from back home, then bellied up to the serving 
counter. Quickly converted, the Italian flyer and his fellow 
proselytes were faithful to Port Lugano until the end of their 
stay. 

Today’s patrons are regulars, too. On any weekday, Enid law- 
yers can be found seated at the wrought-iron curving chairs and 
petite round tables, eating one of the two daily homemade .soup 



offerings or feasting on a hand- rubbed seasoned roast beef, 
turkey, or fresh chicken salad sandwich served on a made- 
from-scratch croissant. Families often gather and meet for af- 
ternoon lunches to sample the French baguettes, Irish soda 
bread, or the five different biscotti. The other hot item? Bak- 
lava, a turkish dessert made popular by Greeks. And Port 
Lugano is one of the few places within the state to prepare its 
own. And the finivshing touch? For every meal ordered, cu.stom- 
ers get a chocolate-dipped strawberry. 

“When people come to Port Lugano, they come in to sit and 
chat. They are laughing,” Mary Beth said. “A 
bistro is a place where you can relax and 
have a good time, and that’s what we 
wanted.” 

The menu is changing, however, from 
tasty edibles to serious gastronomical cui- 
sine. Mary Beth and Brian attended the 
Corsi di Cuchina cooking school in Bolo- 
gna, Italy, in October. The school was an 
inten.se weeklong session of two teachers 
and 12 students who prepared bread and 
pasta .seven hours a day. After such rigor, the 
Davises are revising their menu to include 
new dishes such as Tortelli Agli Asparagi, an asparagus pasta 
dish, and Foescce Biauehe, an Italian bread with cheese, olives, 
and anchovies served as a meal in itself. Gourmands are en- 
couraged to sample the gnocchi, a potato pasta dou.sed with 
freshly cut nutmeg in a cream sauce, or the polenta, an Italian 
cream cheese dish with mushroom.s. 

The Davi.ses are quick to add that everything they serve is 
hand-prepared. They search out ingredients like Chilean grapes 
or fresh mozzarella, praising certain food di.stributors (.such as 
the Mediterranean Imports and Deli and Alliant Foodservice 
in Oklahoma City) for helping them obtain unique cheeses, 
.spices, and other European ingredients. “It’s difficult to ship 
in. We drive to Oklahoma City to pick up .some of these cheeses 
ourselves. If we were a bigger business, we wouldn’t be able to 
do it. Our cost is a little bit higher, but we want to use that 
quality of ingredients,” Mary Beth .said. 

— Scott Fitzgerald 


GETTING THERE 

Port Lugano, 813 S. Van 
Buren in Eniil, is located on 
Highway 81. The bistro is 
open front 7 a. in. to 4 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. 

It is closed on weekends. 

Special hooking can be 
arranged for parties. 

Catering is available with a 
day*$ notice. “We take special 
reservations for an evening, ’’ Mary 
Beth Davis said. (405)233-6012. 
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CiaoY’all! 


Since 1925, Pete's Place of 
Krebs — Oklahomans Little Italy, has 
delighted diners with fresh, family- 
style Italian Cuisine served in un- 
selfish portions. Come see why 
Pete’s Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations. 

• Banquet facilities for up to 250 
• Microbrewery' 

• Perfect for tour groups 


Open M-Sat 4pm * Sunday Noon 
(91S1423-2042 • Fax (918)423-7859 



Rooms with a View 

Nestled in the Kianiiclii 
Mountains on Broken Bow Lake, 
Lakeview Lodge rooms feature 
modern furnishings, cable, and 
complimentary breakfast, AH 
rooms offer sparkling lake views. 

Beavers 

iflfiiBend 

Lakeview 
Lodge fiB® 

Call I -800-654-8240 or 
(405) 494-6179 for reservations 

For more inrumiation on im 

Kiamichi CouMrv. HB 

call (800)722-8380 B 


A Romantic Getaway 

Candlew'yck Inn offers thirteen 
cozy suites featuring fireplaces, whirl- 
pool tubs, romantic views of water 
and wcxkIs, and seven acres on which 
to take a quiet stroll. In the morning 
you may enjoy a candlelight break- 
fast in our breakfast room. You may 
also have use of our pri vate boat dock. 
We hope your stay will be a keepsake 
treasure you 4 1 remember forever. 


(918)786-3636 
Grand Lake O' Tlie Cherokees 
Grove, Oklahoma 





Discover 

OKnulgee 

For more information, contact the Okmulgee Tourism Program 
PO. Box 609, 1 12 North Morton, Okmulgee, OK 74447 
(9 1 8) 756-6 1 72 or 1 -800-355-5532 


Discover Okmulgee 

Discover the art, cuiiure and 
history of the Muscogee (Creek) 
People at the Creek Council House 
Museum, a National Historic 
Landmark. 

Discover; 

• Okmulgee Lake 

• Dripping Springs Lake 
•Festival of Lights 

• Historic Renovated Downtown 

• Muscogee (Creek) Nation 

• Creek Nation Festival 

• Council House Indium Art Mtirket 

• 50’s Bash 
•Antiques 

• OSU-Okmulgee 

• Great West Chili Fe,st 

• Invitatioiitil Rodeo 

• Pecan Festival 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 59. 







Free Advertiser Information 


OKIAHOMA 

TDDW 

THE MAGAZII^E OF OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Today 
Reader Service Department 
PO Box 53384, OkJahmm City, OK 73152 

The Oklahoma advertisers listed 

on this page would like to tell you more 
about their products and services. To 
receive this free information, circle the 
advertiser number(s) below, fill in your 
name and address, and mail this 
coupon to us at the address listed above. 

n Check here to receive free information 
from ^ of the advertisers. 


Name. 


Address, 
City. 
State. 


D Please enter a one-year subscription 
to Oklahoma Today, with the special 
Year in Review issue, in my name and 
bill me for $16.95, 

I J 


Find out more about attractions, lodging, shopping, dining, 
and special events from Oklahoma Today advertisers. It’s easy! 

1 . Pull out the attached Reader Response Card or use the form on this page. 

2. Circle the numbers that correspond with the advertisers you want to find out about. 

3. Drop the postage-paid card in the mail. 


1 Art Market 

2 Bazaar of London Square 

3 Banbury Cross of London 
Square 

4 Beavers Bend Lakeview 
Lodge 

5 Byrd House Bed Sc 
Breakfast 

6 Candlewyck Inn 


24 Oklahoma Turnpike 
Authority 

25 Okmulgee Tourism 

26 Old Germany Restaurant 

27 Pete’s Place 

28 Railroad House Bed & 
Breakfast 

29 Rosewood Manor Bed Sc 
Breakfast 









1 

7 

Duncan Convention Sc 

30 

Rendezvous Restaurant 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 


Tourism 

31 

Sandstone Cottage Bed Sc 








1 

8 

Eagle Creek Guest Cottages 


Breakfast 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

9 

Edmond Convention Sc 

32 

Savannah Rose Bed Sc 








1 


Visitors Bureau 


Breakfast 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1 

1 

10 

Green Country 

33 

Seely House Bed Sc 








1 

1 

11 

Guthrie Bed Sc Breakfast 


Breakfast 


19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

1 

1 


Association 

34 

Stevens Gap Restaurant 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

1 

1 

12 

13 

Hillbilly Hideaway 
Hochatown Junction 

35 

36 

Stone Lion Inn 

The Williams Companies 


31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

1 


Resorts 

37 

Thomas Moran Exhibit 


1 

■ 

14 

Inter-tribal Designs 

38 

Thunder Ranch 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

1 

1 

15 

Ivy Cottage 

39 

Tootie’s Restaurant 








1 

1 

16 

Jeff McCormick, DDS 

40 

Tree Top View Cabins 


43 

44 

45 

46 

47 


1 

17 

Kiamichi Country 

41 

Tulsa Convention and 








1 

18 

Lauren Danielle Bed Sc 


Visitors Bureau 








1 


Breakfast 

42 

Victorian Garden Bed Sc 


1 9 Lyon’s Indian Store/Tulsa 
Treasures 

20 McBirney Mansion 

21 Oklahoma Independent 
Petroleum Assn. 

22 Oklahoma Natural Gas 

23 Oklahoma Tourism Sc 
Recreation 


Breakfast 

43 Victorian Rose Bed Sc 
Breakfast 

44 Whip-Poor-Will Resort 

45 Willow Creek Resort 

46 Woolaroc Museum 

47 Weyerhaeuser 


For advertising information call 800-777-1793. 
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McBimey Mansion 

Pamper yourself in one of 
Tulsa's most treasured historic 
dwellings. The McBimey Mansion, 
situated on a hill overlooking the 
Arkansas River* offers luxury 
t>edrooms vviili unique decor and 
jetted bathtubs. Enjoy a breakfast of 
pastries, fresh frujt and main dishes. 
Rooms available for receptions, 
sseddings* business meetings and 
special evenLs. 


1414 S, Galveston* Tulsa OK 74127 
(918)585-32.^ 




The Rendezvous Restaurant 
at Cilcrease Museum offers you 
sandwiches, salads, soups, entrees, 
and desserts all in a relaxing 
atmosphere with a terrific view! 


GILCREASE MUSEUM. 

T400 Glicnqjse Mu^ym Road 
TuEsa OK 74127 - 91 B-59a'2720 


i 



Antler Chandeliers 
Anyone? 

These unique antler paKlucts 
are handcrafted fiotn mule deer* 
whitetail deer* fallow deer* elk* 
moose 8l caribou antlers* 


Thunder 
Ranch 

To ordtT tall: 
l'8HK-7720474 
im E. 55th Plate 
Tulsa, OK 74105 




B is tor tJic Best... in home accessones 
including China and Silver, Fine Linens, 
Candles, Khchcnwiirc, Barwarc, Paper 
gootis, Pillows, Sfcitiiar)' and Fumitiirc. 
We also have a Bridal Registry and 
iiist<Kk |>attcms. Gift wrapping and 
parking at the d<xm ' 


Clan Seekers Journey by Gina Gray 



Limited Edition of 950 
offset reproductions* 

Framed with double 
mats, glass and frosted 
black wood frame: 
^175 (¥1 

Unframed: $5(3.00. 

The *4rt Market 

VSlS-ll east 5 1 St StrecI Hi Isa. 
Oklahuma 74145 ‘ I ltd 



Shop An Art Deco Landmark 

□ TOLSAQ 
TREASURES 


Gifts 

Collectibles 
Gift baskets 
Tulsa Videos 


The Historic 


Jew'clry^ 

Ajte.s & Crafts 
Souvciiiers 
Pendleton Blaiikeis 


Tblsa TreiLsures Warehouse Market Building Lion's Indian Store 
918-582-9178 Ai 1 1 ih & Elgin 918-582-6372 
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FEBRUARY 7 

Chocolate connoisseurs, chocoholics, 
and chocolate artisans descend upon 
Norman each February for the 
Firehouse Art Center's Chocolate 
Festival — a tdod fantasy of M&M 
mosaics, fountains that spew chocolate 
milk, and chocolate sculptures of 101 
Dalmatians* 

Some 20 artists create humorous, 
elegant, and often unbelievable designs 
from chocolate — ^including paintings 
and landscapes. Besides viewing the 
sweet masterpieces, festivalgoers get to 
taste 10 different chocolate dishes from 
area restaurants including Cafe Plaid 
and Garfield's. *'lt's a good-sized 
sample,” says Linda Sexton, Firehouse 
assistant director. *'It's not a spoonful, 
and it's not a whole dessert.” But with a 
choice of 1 0 samples from among 20 to 
30 different restaurants, guests usually 
leave with a carryout dish* 

Thanks to Dan Davis, a local 
chocoholic and former art center board 
member, the festival is in its sixteenth 
year* ''He eats nothing green, quips 
Sexton. (That first year, they planned 
for 200, but 600 came. Today they can 
accommodate 1,200.) 

Tasting tickets, $15 (only 150 are sold 
for each 30-nmmte increment from } I 
a.m. until 2:30 p.tmf The chocolate art 
reiTmins on display for the 6 p.m. dinner 
and auction (both chocolate art and fine 
art are auctioned). Evening tickets, $35, 
The festival is at OU*s Commons 
Restaurant (405)529-4523. — AJD 


Just desserts 

BARTLESVILLE 

Museums & Galleries 
Jan 9- March 31 Images of A New England 
Seacoast: 1900-1950, Bartlesville Mu- 
seum In the Price Tower. (918) 336-4949 
Jan 18-Feb 28 Termespheres Exhlbltiohp 
Community Center, {91 8) 336-2787 
Drama 

Feb 6,7 Missoula Children's Theatre, Com- 
munity Center (913) 336-2787 
Feb 6.7 The Pied Piper, Community Center, 
(918) 336-2787 

Feb 19-21 fmporiancB of Being Earnest, 
Community Center, (918) 337-2787 
Lectures & Workshops 
Jan 9.10 Workshop with American Impres- 
sionist Charles Warren Mundy, Johnstone 
Art Center, (918) 333-4134 

EDMOND 

Museums & Galleries 
Feb 7-20 Youth impressions Statewide 
Juried Art Show, Downtown Cornmunity 
Center, (405) 340-4481 


On the Stage 

Jan 16 The GKC Philharmonic Orchestra 
Comes to Edmond, Edmond Memorial 
High School, (405) 340-4481 
Feb 10,13,14 Valentine Cabaret Dinner The- 
atre, Student Activity Center, OCUSA, 

(405) 425-5540 

Feb 27, 28. March 6,7 The Miracle Worker, 
Judd Theater. OCUSA, (406) 425-5640 
Special Events 

Jan 2-4 Eagle Watch, Arcadia Lake, (405) 359- 
4573 

ENID 

Ofi the Stage 

Jan 16-18,22-24 Side by Side by 
Sondheim. Gaslight Theatre. (405) 234- 
2307 

Feb 14 Victorian Secrets. Enid High School 
Audilorium, (405) 237-9646 
f<3irs & Festivals 

Jan 16,17 KNID Farmfest, Chisholm Trail 
Pavilion, Garfield County Fairgrounds, 

(406) 237-1390 
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BEAVERS BEND AREA 



Log cabrns with fireplaces, 
cable TV. griNs. #uBy 
equipped kilchena and 
linens 


Rsh pond^ playground, 
gazebo 


Located at entrance to 
beautiful Cedar Creek 
Golf Course 


Near Broken Bow Lake and 
Mountain Fork Trout River 


Write or call for reaervabons; 

Star Route, Box 38 
Broken Bow, OK 74728 
{S80} 494-647G 


Secluded cottages nestled on 
the southern slope of Kiamichi 
Mountain. The perfect choice 
for honeymooners and romantic 
getaways. Stone fireplaces, scenic 
mountain views and Jacuzii 
cubs create a relaxing atmo- 
sphere. Cottages equipped with 
kitchen, king-size bed, TV. 
VCR, and charcoal grill. 

Eagle Creek 
Guest Cottages 

HC1 5* BOX 250 
SMITHVILLE, OK 74957 
(580) 244-7597 
estcot cages . co m 


Eagle Creek 

Guest Cottages 



HochATOWN 

Junction 

reports 

" Cedar Creek Resort 
^ Fully Equipped CaWns 
(Stone flrepEioes. Decks, Pbrehes, TV) 
‘Quart! Hiking Twl Is 
‘ Ooup Lodge 
* Stocked Porids 
' Near IB hoie PGA Golf Course 
and Trout River 
■ Fly Fishing Headquarters 

(800) S50-6SZ1 

(SSO) 494 65 U * ( 5 S 0 ) 494^6790 
Rl. 4. Box Z7, Hwy, 159 North, 
Broken Bow, OK 7472S 



Stevens Gap 
Restaurant 

FAMILY DINING 


* Special! at ing in hand-breaded dticken fried steak and catfish 
• Breakfast served any time * Let us cater your reunion! 

10 miles north of Broken Bow on Hwy. 239 
at the entrance to Lakeview Lodge 

Scott & Chandra Rickey * (S 80 ) 494 - 63 S 0 



Nowopenfidaysawfieh: 

FuesHhurs. 4 10 p.in., Frl-Sat. II a.mdO p.m., Sun. II a.in.-lD p.in. 
Seafoad Buffei every Friday 5 ID p.ia. 
PrlneHlliSalurday4 IDp.in. Sunday Buffei It a.n.-2p.in. 

nwy. 2SS limb il Braken aiw il Slevens eap Tarnotf ISBO) 4Sl-i7§l 


HIUBIUy 

HIDEAWAY 

Riufic cabiiu taestkd in 
the wt>odi in the beautifo] 
Kumichl fbothillB. 

*Kitdia]eteies 
•Satellite tdeviairuv with 
40-pltis cfafliinelt 
•Fiivacc bedbtxiiiu 

Cail now for resenmtiooi: 
(580) 241-7845 








CALENDAR 


Special Even ts 

Feb 21 ,22 Men s Extension Garden Club 
Lawn & Garden Show^ Ctnisholm Trail 
Pavilion. (405) 237*4709 

LAWTON 

On the Stage 

Feb 1 Percussive Arts Society Museum 
Concert. Percussive Arts Society Mu- 
seum. (405) 353-1455 
Feb 3 Lawton Philharmonic Ghildren's 
Concert, Great Plains Coliseum, (405) 
248-2001 

Feb 6-8.120 4.20-22 A Man for Ail Sea - 
sons. Lawton Community Theatre. (405) 
355-1600 

Feb 21 Broadway Tonighit, McMahon Au- 
ditorium, (405) 248-2001 
Feb 26-March 1,6,7 Sweeney Todd, 
Cameron University. (405) 581 -2478 
Special Events 

Jan 30-Feb 1 Southwest Oklahoma Out- 
door Recreation Show. Great Plains 
Coliseum. (405) 353-6252 

MUSKOGEE 

Museums & Galleries 
Feb 1 -25 Landscape Exhibit, The Five 
Civilized Tribes Museum, (918) 683- 
1701 
Drama 

Feb 27,28-March 1.6-8 Gideon, Muskogee 
UMie Theatre, (918) 683-5332 
Special Events 

Feb 21 Local Livestock Show. Muskogee 
Fairgrounds. (918) 687-4406 
Feb 26-23 County Livestock Show, 
Muskogee Fairgrounds, (918) 687-4406 
Runs^ Riiies Walks 
Feb 14.15 12 Miles of Hell: Mountain Bike 
Race/Ride, Engineer Pond, Fort Sill, 
(405) 355-1608 

NORMAN 

Museums & Gfi//^?nVs 
Feb 13 -May 3 A Passion for the Past: 19th 
Century American Foik Art & CoHabora- 
tion/Transformatlon: Lithographs from 
the Hamilton Press. Fred Jones Jr. Mu- 
seum of Art. (405) 325-3272 
On the Stage 

Jan 9 - 1 7 Frankie S Johnny in the Oaire de 
Lune, Stage Door Theatre. (405) 364- 
1596 

Jan 22-26 Young Choreographers’ Show- 
case. Rupel Jones Theatre, OU, (405) 
326-4101 

Jan 23-31 Seven Guitars, Stone Soup 
Theatre, [405) 329-5222 
Feb 1 2 - 1 5 , 1 9 ■ 22 Merrily We Roil Along . 
Weilzenhoffer Theatre. OU, (405) 325- 
4101 


Indian Events 

Feb 14 Doc Tale Nevaquays Southwestern 
Gala. Oklahoma Memorial Union Ball- 
room. OU, (405) 364-9690 
Special Events 

Feb 20.21 FKtri Annual Norman Mardi Gras 
Parade S Ball. Downtown. (405) 329- 
5108 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Museums & Galleries 

Jan 1-5 24 Works on Paper, Omniplex, 

(405) 424 5545 

Jan 1-11 British Dellt from Colonial 
Williamsburg, OKC Art Museum. (405) 
946-4477 

Jan 1-19 in a New Light: The Photographs 
of Brett Weston, City Arts Center. State 
Fairgrounds. (405} 951-0000 
Jan 1 -Feb 8 Kabukt Prints. OKC Art Mu- 
seum. (405) 946-4477 
Jan 1 - Feb 27 Circle of Honor: The Collec- 
tion of the Red Earth Indian Center. 
Omniplex. [405} 427-6228 
Jan 17-April 5 Powerful Images: Portrayals, 
of Native America, NaLI Cowboy Hall of 
Fame. (405)478-2260 
Jan 22- March 22 Out of This World: Dali & 
the Surrealists, OKC Art Museum, (405) 
946-4477 

Feb 6-22 Absolut City Arts. City Arts Center. 

State Fairgrounds, (405) 951-0000 
Drama 

Jan 9-31 Three Viewtngs . Ca rpen ter Sq uare 
Theatre at Stage Center. (405) 232-6500 
Jan 10 Mahalia, Civic Center Lit lie Theatre, 

(406) 297-2584 

Jan 16-18 Peter Pan, Civic Center Music 
Hall. (405) 297-2584 

Jan 20-Feb 1 Jack & the Beanstatk. City 
Arts Center, State Fairgrounds. (405) 
951-0000 

Jan 28- Feb 22 Song of Singapore, Jewel 
Box Theatre. (405) 521-1786 
Jan 30 -Feb 7 Richard Ilf, Stage Center. 
(405) 270-4801 

Feb 4 An Evening with Butfalo BilE, Nat I 
Cowboy Hall of Fame. (405) 478-2250 
Feb 6,7 CindereHa: The Worid‘s Favorite 
Fairy Tale, OCU Theatre for Children, 
OCU, (406) 621-5227 
Feb 10-15 More Rhythms. Rhymes & Tales. 
City Arts Center. State Fairgrounds. (405) 
951 -0000 

Feb 27,28 Two Trains Running, Civic Center 
Music Hall. (405) 297-2584 
Music & Dance 

Jan 10 The Gift of Melody: Itzhak PerEman 
with the OKC Philharmonic. Civic Center 
Music Hall, (405) 297-2584 
Jan 1 1 Space Invaders. Civic Center Music 
Hall. (405) 297-2584 


Jan 23.24 Mitch Milter's Gershwin Birthday 
Salute. Civic Center Music Hall, (405) 
297-3300 

Jan 23-25 Barney s Big Surprise, Slate Fair- 
grounds Arena, (405) 948-6800 
Feb 7 Heaven and Earth: A Muitimedia 
Spectacular, Civic Center Music Hall. 
(405) 297-2584 

Feb 7 Okfahoma City Philharmonic Classics: 
The Planels, Civic Center Music Hall, 
(405) 297-2584 

Feb 13-15 Ballel Oklahoma Winter Col lec- 
tion: Bolero, Sweet Dreams & Gloria, Civic 
Center Music Hall (405) 297-2584 
Feb 1 7 The Glen Miller Orchestra, Civic Cen- 
ter Music Hall. (405) 297-2584 
Feb 20,21 Sophisticated Ellingion: Sym- 
phony S Swing. Civic Center MusiC Hall. 
(405) 842-5387 

Feb 20-22 Cendriolon. Kirkpatrick Theatre, 
OCU, (405) 521-5227 

Feb 21 Prairie Dance Theatre's Annual 
Children's Concert. Omniplex. (405) 478- 
4132 

Feb 27 Fusionfest. Pepree Recital Hall. 

OCU, (405) 521 '6227 
Indian Events 

Jan 5-Feb 23 Plants in Native American CuL 
lure, Omniplex. (405) 427-5461 
Rodeo & Horse Events 
Jan 10 internari Finals Rodeo Parade. 

Stockyards City, (405) 235-7267 
Jan ^5-1 7 The 28th Annual Inrernat'l Finals 
Rodeo, State Fairgrounds, (405) 235- 
6540 

Jan 1 8 !FR World Championship Awards Re- 
ception ^ Banquet. Sam Noble Center, 
NaTI Cowboy Hall ol Fame, (405) 235- 
6540 

Fairs & Festivals 

Jan 31 Sooner Slate Games Sportsfesl '98. 
Myriad Convention Center, (406) 235- 
4222 

Feb 20 Canterbury Choral Festival, First 
Presbytehan Church. (405) 232-7464 
Feb 20,21 WinterTales Storytelilng Festival. 

Stage Center Theatre, (405) 270-4848 
Feb 20-22 Indoor Fun Fair, Myriad Conven- 
tion Center. (405) 297-3300 
Special Events 

Jan 2-4 Continental Antique Show, Myriad 
Convention Center, (405) 232-8871 
Jan 9-11 41st Annual Darryl Starbtrei Nat’l 
Hot Rod 8t Custom Car Show. Myriad 
Convention Center. (91 8) 257-8073 
Jan 15-March l Cultivating Camellias 
Botanic Display. Crystal Bridge Tropical 
Conservatory, (406) 297-3995 
Jan 17- June 7 Seeing the Invisible Universe. 

Omniplex. (405) 424*5545 
Jan 23- 25. 30- Feb 1 Winter Boat Show, 
State Fairgrounds. (405) 329-5550 
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BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BED AND BRB\KFAS I' 
Enjoy panipcrinin and luxur)' m the setting of a 
Victorian romance novel. Intimate oversize 
whirl pt jo! caiiopy^ l>cds and much more. 
Hdmond/OKC. (BOO) 299^6347. 

BED AND BRl^KI ASTOFTAHLEQUAH 
1 940's garage apartment, l ahlequah, C'lK. 
Resen-a I ions: 1 1 r. hi! I or M ar\^ Geasla nd . ( 9 1 H) 
456-1309(888)456^1309. 

CANDLEWYCK INN BtkB 
Secluded woods nestled on the slK>rcs of 
Grand Lake offering cozy suites complete 
with fireplace and whirlpool. Delightful 
candlelight breakfast. Private boat dock for 
you r retreat i on . (918) 786- 363 6. 

CHATEAU DuRHE 

Countr>' French Estate* Cordc4l OK. 

(580)832-5252. 

HERITAGE MANOR BED AND BREAKFAST 
Elegii nt t ur n-tif- the- ten iti rv^ acco m mtxia lions 
ill u charming country sellmg. Aline., OK. (405) 
463-2563 or (800) 295-2563. 

HOLMBERG HOUSE 
Pertect tor business or pleasure! Historic 1914 
ihaftsman inn Ictcated one block north ofOU 
football stadium. Antiques, gourmet breakfast. 
Norman. OK (S(X)) 646-622 1 . 

THE HOMESTEAD A1 GT RANCH 
Rustic log home. North central Oklahotna. 
Honeymoon suite and ,steak dinner 
available* (405) 725-3400. 

GIFTS 

GUY UXtSDON 

Cowboy/ VV'cstern/ Western Sivi ng/PtJctr>' 
cassettes, cds, videos - the nation's greatest 
selection!! Free catalog! Guy Logsdon PC 
Box 520982, Tulsa, OK 74 1 52-0982 or (918) 
743-2171* 

RESORTS 

WILLOW SPRINGS RBORT MARINA 
LakeTexoma houselxiat rentals. Boats from 40- 
56 ft. Best way to enjoy TexomaVs secluded coves 
and island beaches. Rt. L Box 279, Mead, OK 
(405)924-6240. 


CLASSIFIED RATES 

IX 3X 6X 

S4*00 $3.50 S3*00 

Rates are per ivord per issue. Abbreviations 
and zip codes count as one word. Hyphen- 
ated words count as two words. To reserve 
your classified call I -8(X)- 777- 1793, or mail 
your classified with payment to: tllassifled 
Department, Oklahoma Foday, P.O. Box 
53384, Oklahoma Giy, OK 73152* 


Feb 6-8 An Affair of the Heart. State Fair- 
grounds, (405) 632-2652 
Feb 8 Enchanted Evening Fashion Show, 
Civic Center Music Hall, (405) 297- 
2584 

Feb 12-15 Oklahoma Tackle Show. State 
Fairgrounds. (405) 943-3800 
Feb 21,22 Friends of the Library Annual 
Book Sale, Slate Fairgrounds. (406) 
231-8653 

Feb 26-March 1 Backwoods Hunting 8^ 
Fishing Show. Stale Fairgrounds, (405) 
737-8070 

Feb 26- March i Central Oklahoma RV 
Show, Myriad Convention Center. (405) 
/■89-9168 

Lectures & Workshops 
Jan 15 Red Earlh's Thursday Lecture Se- 
ries with K. Henderson, Omnlplex, (405) 
427-5226 

Feb 2 Mahon Erickson with the Oklahoma 
Genealogical Society: How to Locate 
Civil War Veterans in Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa Historical Society. (405) 722-1286 
Feb 20 Artistic Herilage: A New Perspec- 
tive on Turner and Moran & An Artislic 
Encounter: J.M.W. Turner d Thomas 
Moran. Nal'l Cowboy Hall ot Fame. 
(405) 478-2250. exi. 221 

PONCA CITY 

On the Stage 

Jan 24 Pinocchio, Poncan Theatre. (405) 
765-0943 

Feb 7 Kambour Dance Theatre, Poncan 
Theatre* (405) 765-0943 
Feb 13-15,20,21 Anything Gobs. Ponca 
Playhouse inc., (4051 765-5360 
Feb 28 Byron Barline Band. Poncan The- 
atre. (405) 762-0020 
RtiuSf Rides & Walks 
Jan 31 Groundhog Day Race, Lake Ponca 
Park, (405) 765-7855 

STILLWATER 

& Galleries 

Jan 12-Fed 1 1 A Native American Child’s 
World EKhibition, Gardiner Art Gallery. 
OSU, (405) 744-6016 
Feb 16-March 18 Metton Park Gallery Col- 
lection. Gardiner Art Gallery, OSU, (405) 
744-6016 
On the Stage 

Feb 5-8,12-15 Lost in Yonkers, Town S 
Gown Theatre, (405) 372-9122 
Feb 21 Phillips, Craig & Dean with 
Aaron' Jetfrey. Sunnybrook Christian 
Church. (800) 324-8488 
Living History 

Feb 13-15 Fourth Annual Civil War Winter 
Encampmeni, Washington Irving Trail 
Museum. (405) 624-9130 


TULSA 

Museums & Gallenes 
Jan 1 - n Contemporary Prints from the 
Philbrook Colieebon. Phi I brook Museum ot 
An. (918) 749-7941 

Jan 1-Feb 1 Peopte of the Prairie, Philbrook 
Museum ot Ad. (918) 749-7941 
Jan 1 -March 15 Bacone School of Native 
American Painting, Philbrook Museum of 
Ad, (918) 749-7941 

Jan 1 -ADdl 5 The British Etching Revival. 

Phitbrook Museum ot Art, (918) 749-7941 
Jan 5-24 10th Annual Oklahoma Reg’i 
Scholastic An Competition, Hogue Gai- 
tery, TU. 1918) 631-2202 
Jan 8-30 Tulsa Centennial; The Artists' Per- 
spective, Living Ads of Tulsa. (918) 585- 
1234 

Jan 16-March 15 Scott Fraser Paintings, 
Philbrook Museum of Art. (91 Sj 749-7941 
Feb 2-28 Tulsa County Park Department Ex- 
hibit, Central Library, (918) 596-7932 
Feb 5-26 Racism Is Obscene. Living Arts 
Center, (918) 585-1234 
Feb 5-27 Sunny Mercer Paintings. Hogue 
Galfery. TU* (918) 631-2202 
Feb 8-April 12 J.M.W. Turner. "That Great- 
est of Landscape Painters": Watercolors 
from London Museums. Philbrook Mu- 
seum o\ Art. (918) 749-7941 
Feb 8-April 12 "Near Turner s Point of View': 
Paintings by J.M.W. Turner and Thomas 
Moran, Philbrook Museum ot Art, (91 8 1 
749-7941 

Feb 8- May 10 Thomas Moran: A Retrospec- 
tive. Gilcrease Museum. (910) 596-2768 
Feta 1 2- April 1 2 Earthenware: Landscapes in 
Clay, Tulsa Ceramic Arts Gallery & Studio. 
(918) 585-1166 

Feb 26 Young Emerging Artist Series, PACE. 
Tulsa Community College, (918) 595- 
7777 
Drama 

Jan 9. Feb 27 Laughing Matter Improv. Heller 
Theatre, (918) 746-5065 
Jan TO Jack & the Giant Beartstaik, John H. 

Williams Theatre, (918) 596-2367 
Jan 13-18 The King & I with Hayley Mills, 
Tulsa Performing Arts Center. (918) 264- 
1069 

Jan 16 The New Batieycorn, John H. Wilt- 
lams Theatre, (918) 596-2367 
Jan 1 7 Viva FlarnencoL John H. Williams 
Theatre, (918j 596-2367 
Jan 22-24.29-31 Jitterbug Waltz. Heller 
Theatre* (918) 746-5065 
Jan 23 Hemingway: On the Edge, John H. 

Williams Theatre. (918) 596-2367 
Feb 6- 1 4 The UUes of the Field. Tulsa Per- 
forming Arts Center. (918) 587-8402 
Feb 12*14.19-21 Ancient History, Heller 
Theatre. (918) 743-3814 
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Feb 1 2 ’ 1 5 J 8 . 1 9 . 2 1 Danang at Lughnasa . 

Chapman Theatre, TU, (9181 631 '2567 
Feb 12-21 God's Fa Wife by Neil Stmon, 
The Center tor the Physically Limited, 
(918) 584-8607 
Musk & Dunce 

Jan 9,10 The Manhattan Transfer. Tulsa Per- 
forming Arts Center. (918} 747-7445 
Jan 1 0 New Year Drumming Cirde. Living 
Arts of Tulsa. {9l8j 585-1234 
Jan 1 5 Memorial High School Vocal Music 
Masterworks Concert, Holy Family Cathe- 
dral. (9181491-7040 

Jan 24 Ballet Ball, Southern Hills Couniry 
Club, (918) 749-6030 

Jan 24 Joanie Bartels, John H. Williams The- 
atre. (918) 596-2367 

Jan 24 MahleTs Symphony No. 2 in c minor, 
Tulsa Performing Arts Center. (918) 747- 
7445 

Jan 29. Feb 1 Music on Exhibii: Tulsa Phil 
harmonic, Philbrook Museum of Art. (918) 
747-7445 

Jan 31 Toyland Ball, The Summit. (916) 
599-7999 

Feb 6.7 Larry Gatlin, PACE, SE Campus 
Tulsa Community College. f9i8] 488 
0396 

Feb 6,7 Lou Rawls. Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center, (918) 747-7445 
Feb 8 Orchestra Concert, Sharp Chapel, 
TU. (916) 631-2262 

Feb 9 Armchair Traveler Senes: Portugal’s 
Faces & Places, John H. Williams Theatre. 
(918) 254^1069 

Feb 1 2 A Morning at the Opera. SE Campus 
ol Tulsa Community College. (916) 748- 
6314 

Feb 13-15 Carminu Bur ana & Taruntelfa. 
Tulsa Performing Arts Center. (918) 749- 
6006 

Feb 14 Drumming Circle. Living Arts of 
Tulsa, (9181 585-1234 
Feb 21 Masterworks Concert; Western 
Suite, Tulsa Performing Arts Center, (918) 
7A7-7445 

Feb 21 Photochoreography ol James 
Westwaier. Tulsa Performing Arts Center. 
(918)747-7446 

Feb 22 Winds & Symphonic Concert. Sharp 
Chapel, TU, (918) 631-2262 
Ifuiian Events 

Feb 13-15 Tulsa Indian Art FesfivaL Expo 
Square. (918) 583-2253 
Rodeo & Horse Events 
Jan 15-18 Eighth Annual Longhorn World 
Championship Rodeo, Tulsa Convemion 
Center Arena, ( 615 ) 876-1016 
Special Events 

Jan 1-Feb 28 Splice of Life, Harmon Sci- 
ence Center, (918) 622-5000 
Jan 1 - May 31 Measurement Mania. Harmon 



Oysters on the half shell 

The night before the Frederick Oyster Fry, a 
thousand pounds of oysters fresh off gulf boats 
make thdr way to southwestern Oklahoma, 
where they are individually hand rolled, breaded, and fried or served on the half shell. 

The batter, known locally as the Man i to u recipe, is a well kept secret that got its 
name from the town where the first oyster fry was held in 1952 (a local school board 
member returned from vacation with a gallon of oysters, shucked them, and held a 
dinner. From there, it just gained steam). 

Today more than 100 gallons of cottonseed oil and 150 pounds of flour are required 
to fry the oysters. Twyla Elsener, who heads up the fry (her grandfather ate at the area’s 
first oyster feed), promises that \w\ih a plate full of oysters, '^nobody will leave hungry/’ 

The fry is 5-8 p.m, at the Prather Brown Centert 21! S. 1 3th St AMts, $10. Children, 
$4 ( cost ries each year depending on wha t an oys ter will fetch ), (405) 335-2 1 26. — A J D 


Shuck Time 

FEBRUARY 21 


Scierice Center. (918) 622-5000 
Jan 6 12lh Night Burning of the Greens. 

Johnson Park. (918) 596-7275 
Jan 3-n Martin Luther King Cftywide Cel- 
ebration. Citywide, (918) 581-7168 
Jan 9,10 The 1 7th Annual Okfahoma Horti- 
culture Industries Show, NE Campus of 
Tulsa Community College, (918) 744- 
5409 

Jan 9-1 1 1998 NaH Judges Cup ol The 
American Gymnasts of Tulsa. Champions 
Sports Complex, (918) 664-2220 
Jan 16,17 Best of Tulsa Shownase, Tulsa 
Convention Center Exhibiiion Halls, (918) 
596-1898 

Jan 1 7 Cenlennial Fireworks. Riverparks, 
(918) 596-1898 

Jan 17 Centennial Gala. Tulsa Convention 
Center. (918) 596-1898 
Jan 17 Centennial Time Capsule Burial, 
Centennial Park. (918) 596-1898 
Jan 1 7 A Taste of Tulsa, Adams Mark Hotel, 
(918) 744-4400 

Jan 16 Tulsa's Centennial Birthday Parly. 

Tulsa Convention Center, (918) 596-1098 
Jan 19 Martin Luther King Celebration & Pa- 
rade, Downtown, (918) 581-7168 
Jan 23 In the Dog House with Tufsa Senior 
Services. DoubleTree Hotel, (918) 664- 
9000 

Jan 27- Feb 1 Tulsa Boat. Spoil, & Travel 


Show, Expo Square. (918) 486*3318 
Feb 14 Romancing the Zoo. Tulsa Zoo, 
(918) 669-6600 

Feb 19-22 Strawberry Junction Arts & 
Cralts Show, Eastland Mall. (918) 438- 
3401 

Feb 20-22 34th Annual Darryl Starbird Nat I 
Hot Rod & Custom Car Show. Expo 
Square, (918) 257-8073 
Feb 29 Street Party Celebrating Street 
School’s 25th Anniversary, Woodland 
Hills Mali. (918) 834-43(X) 

Feb 28. March 1 34th Annual Holland Hall 
Book S Art Fair. Holland Hall School, 
1918) 48M111 
RtmSt Rides & Walks 
Jan 17 La Fortune Walking Tour. Thomion 
YMCA, (918) 437-8404 
Feb 21 Utica Square 10K Walk, Ullca 
Square Med-X Drug Store. (918) 437* 
8404 

Living History' 

Jan 16 Tulsa Centennial Birthday Extrava- 
ganza Open Houses. Downtown, (918) 
596-1898 

Lectures & Workshops 
Jan 1 4 Meet Thomas Moran, Aaron son Au- 
ditorium, Tulsa Central Library. (918) 
596-2757 

Jan 15 Eyes on the Prize: Capturing Dr 
King's Dream with Juan Williams, Allen 
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Chapman Activity Center, TU, (918) 631 ~ 
2585 

Jan 23 Tulsa Town Hall with R. Janies 
Woolsey, TuJsa Performing Arts Center, 
(918) 749-5965 

Jan 29 Common Fire: Lives of Commitment 
in a Complex World with Sharon Parks. 
Sharp Chapel, TU. (918) 63V2546 
Feb 3 James T. Laney. Sharp Chapel. TU. 
(918) 631-2546 

Feb 6 Tulsa Town Hall with Earl A. Powell III, 
Tulsa Pertorming Arts Center* (918) 749- 
5965 

Feb 8 Inaugural Lecture by David Brown, 
Philbrook Museum of Art. (918) 748-5316 
Feb 9 David Bn on Davis; The Origins of New 
World Slavery. McFarlin Ubrary, TU, (918) 
631-2239 

Feb 1 4 Oklahoma Portfolio Review & Work- 
shops, Living Arts of Tulsa, (918) 585- 
1234 

Feb 15 The *Frame” of Mind of Thomas 
Moran, Auditorium. Gilcrease Museum. 
( 918 ) 596-2757 

Feb 1 7 An Artistic Encounter: J,M.W, Turner 
& Thomas Moran, Walter Arts Center. Hol- 
land Hall School, (918) 596-2/57 
Feb 23 Chris Browning: Sett le-Caden head 
Memorial Lecture on the Holocaust, 
McFarlin Library. TU* (918) 631-2239 
Feb 27 Raftkt in Performance. Living Arts of 
Tulsa. (918) 585-1234 
Feb 27 Tulsa Town Hall with Gerda Klein, 
Tulsa Performing Arts Center, (918) 749- 
5965 

OUT & ABOUT 

Mitseums & Gailenes 
Jan 2-31 The Staff & Inmates of W.S. Key 
Correctional Center, Plains Indians & Pio- 
neers Museum, Woodward, (405) 256- 
6136 

Jan 6-23 Watercolor Oklahoma XIL E.T. 

Dunlap Center, tdabel, (405) 286-3616 
Jan 12-30 Betty Wood: Prints S Monotypes. 
University Gallery. ECU. Ada. (405) 332- 
8000, ext. 355 

Feb 2-27 Will Boggs Contemporary Video. 
University Gallery. ECU. Ada. (405) 332- 
BOOO, ext. 355 
Drama 

Feb 6.7, 12-15 The Ow^ & the Pussycat , Bro- 
ken Arrow Community Playhouse. Broken 
Arrow, (918) 258-0077 
Feb 6- March 7 Moon Over Buffalo, Pollard 
Theatre. Guthrie. (405) 282-2800 
Feb 12-15 Dr Cook's Garden, Coleman 
Theater, Miami, (918) 540-2425 
Feb 13-15.20,21 Foxfire, Sapulpa Commu- 
nity Theatre, Sapulpa. (918) 227-2169 
Feb 13-15.19-21 Laughter on the 23rd 
Floor, Shawnee Little Theatre, Shawnee, 
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(405) 275-2805 

Feb 1 3- 1 5,20-22 Cemetery Club, Boomtown 
Theatre. Drumright. (918)352-2236 
Feb 19-22,26-28 The Sound of Music, 
Goddard Center. Ardmore. (405) 223- 
1327 

Feb 20-22 Uttle Women, Redlands Commu- 
nity College, El Reno. (405) 263-4472 
Feb 21-23,26-28 Wtzara of Oz. Southwest 
Playhouse, Clinton, (405) 323-4448 
Feb 26 -March 1 Rddiar on the Roof, 
Tahlequah Community Playhouse, 
T ahlequah , (9 1 3) 466- 1 626 
Feb 26-28.March 5-7 The Odd Couple, Per- 
formance Arts Center, Grove, (918) 766- 
0950 

Feb 27.28 Arsenic Old Lace, Simmons 
Center, Duncan, (405) 252-8331 
M M5ft' & Dame 

Jan 10 Jana Jae Fiddle Performance, 
Coleman Theater. Miami. (918) 540-2425 
Jan 1 0.Feb 1 4 Greater Oklahoma Bluegrass 
Music Society Concert/ Jam, Midwest City 
Community Center, Midwest City (405) 
485-2370 

Jan 18 Violin Recital with Gary Kosloski S. 
Edward Gates, Clinton Middle School Au- 
ditorium, Clinton, (405) 323-4633 
Jan 22 Music Central, Fine Arts Auditonum, 
SWOSU. Weatherford. (405) 774-3063 
Jan 22 Ron Radford: Flamenco Guitarist, 
Carl Albert State College Auditorium, 
Poteau, (918) 647-1373 
Jan 25 The Oklahoma Philharmonic witfi 
Mitch Miller S Friends, Herod Hall Audito- 
rium. NWOSU, Alva, (405) 327-8590 
Feb 19-21 Sister Amnesia s Country West- 
ern Nunsense Jamboree, Woodward Arts 
Theatre, Woodward, (405) 256-7121 
Feb 26 An Evening with Bob Bovee S Gail 
Heil, Cushing Community Theatre. 
Cushing. (918) 225-6952 
Feb 26 Piano Concert with Dr. Rosilee 
Walker, Carl Albert Slate Coltege Audito- 
rium. Poteau, (918) 647-1373 
Indian Events 

Jan 31 Miami Tribe of Oklahoma Annual 
Stomp Dance, Ottawa-Peona Cultural 
Center, Miami, (918) 542-1445 
Feb 1 Pawnee Indian School Reunion, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs Building, Pawnee, 
(918) 762-2493 
Rodeo & Horse Events 
Feb 6,7 Bullnanza, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie. 
(800) 695-7433 

Feb 27-March 1 Triangle Horse Sale. Heart 
of Oklahoma Expo Center, Shawnee. 
(405) 273-281 B 
Fff/rs & Festivals 

Jan 15-17 1 9th Annual Bluegrass Festival, 
Western Hills Guesi Ranch. Sequoyah 
Park, Wagoner, (918) 772-2545 
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Feb 11-13 28th Annual SWOSU Jazz Festi- 
val, Fine Arts Center Auditonum, SWOSU, 
Weatherford, (405) 774-3175 
Special Ei’ents 

Jan 6 Cimarron County Farm & Ranch Show. 
Cimarron County New^ Fair Building, Boise 
City, (405) 544-3344 

Jan 10 ESA Chili Dinner. DAV Building, 
Frederick. (405) 335-2126 
Jan 1 7, 1 8 Western Oklahoma Boat & Sports 
Show. Elk City Civic Center. Elk City, (405) 
243-2484 

Feb 1 4 Sixth Annual Bob Memorial Toy Trac- 
tor snow, Grady County Fairgrounds. 
Chickasha. (405) 222-2481 
Feb 1 4 Star Wilson Memonal Dinner & Vaten* 
tine Dance, Community Center. Eufaula, 
(918) 689-2791 

Feb 17-19 Texas County jr. Livestock Show. 

Fairgrounds, Guymon. (405) 33B-7300 
Feb 27 Chill Cook-off & Auction. Czech Hall. 

Yukon, 1405) 354-3567 
ImngHistor}^ 

Feb 7 Frontier Brigade: Civil War Era En- 
campment. Fort Washita Historic Site. 
Durant. f4051 924-6502 
Feb 10 Yesterday: A Tribute to the Beatles, 
Idabel High School Auditorium, Idabei, 
1,405) 286-3305 

Feb 21 ,22 Bitter Creek Frontier Daze. Roman 
Nose Resort Park. N ol Watonga. (4051 
623-4215 

LecUtres & Workshops 
Feb 7 Victorian valentine Workshop, Fori 
Gibson Historic Site, Fort Gibson, (9181 
478-4G8B 

Feb 18 The Inhabited Prairie. Nature & CuL 
lure on the Great Plains with Dr. Donald 
Worsier, Fine Arts Center Auditorium, 
SWOSU, Weatherford. (405) 774^3063 
Feb 26 Lethal Viruses, Ebola. the Hot Zone: 
Col. Jerry S Nancy Jaax. Fine Arts Center 
Auditorium. SWOSU, Weatherford. (405) 
774-3063 


Dates ami times can change \%'ithout notice; 
please con firm before attending any event. 
The calendar is a free serxncc pitbiished on a 
Space-available basis. To be conskieredt 
please fnail a concise notice of the event (a 
separate page for each event) that includes 
date, time, place, address, and both n contact 
reiepfume number and phone number that 
can be pnbUshcd, Notices mnst arrive at 
Oklahoma Today three calendar mojttbs 
prior to ptddtcatkm (Le. May-Jiine events are 
due Feb. 1.) Send to: Entertainment 
Calendar, Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 
5S384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 or fax: 
(405) 522-4588. Address electronic tnail to 
calend a r. Oklahoma to day. com. Questions? 
Call (405) 521-2496; m* tvrrrnof, however, 
take listings over the telephone. 


We're getting ready for 
a new generation of drivers. 



At the Oklahoma Turnpike Authority weTe planning for the 
needs of the next century. It's part of our continuing commitment 
to safety, quality, innovation and convenience. Travel Oklahoma 
Turnpikes and see why we're The Road Experts. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 

The Roaci Experts 



FORECAST CALLS 
GLOBAL WARMING. 


FOR 



Bm; Jack Frost nmy he nipping at your nose. But thanks to dean, safe, and efficient 


natural gas, he doesn V have to take a bile out of your budget. 
Choose the Gas Advantage. And let it snow. I.et it snaiv. Let it snow. 


k Okl\hom\ 
= = NmiRAL 
■%=■ Gas 


PURE O K L A H O M A 



